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NEWS OF 


Y the customary malignity of fortune the final communiqué 
B of the Moscow Conference was expected an hour or two 
But while its details 

think that the 
the messages of 


after this paragraph had to go to Press. 
are unknown there seems good reason to 
general air of confidence which pervades 

journalists in Moscow is justified. The official communiqué 
issued en Christmas Eve was at any rate a good beginning. To have 
reached agreement on the decision to draft forthwith treaties of 
peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland is to 
indicate that various obstacles that prevented such agreement in the 
past have been surmounted, and to have fixed an actual date by 
which a conference to consider the treaties will be convened 
demonstrates confidence that the machinery which is now to be 
restarted—a standing committee of the Foreign Minister’s deputies 
—will now work efficiently and without interruption. France, which 
was dissatisfied with her exclusion from the Moscow Confererice, 
has not yet signified her acceptance of this procedure, but there is 
little doubt that she, and likewise China, will; even without that 
the arrangements would go forward. Altogether the signs are that as 
a New Year opens a new atmosphere has been created between the 
Foreign Ministers—possibly as a result of moving the discussions 
to Moscow, where M. Molotov is not under the necessity of 
cabling across a continent to secure authorisation for his decisions 
or objections. It may well be that when the full story of this 
conference is told the return of Marshal! Stalin from the Crimea 
may be seen as a large element in the success it appears to have 
achieved. However that may be, there seems reason to believe 
that the General Assembly of U.N.O. will open in a fortnight’s time 
under happier auspices than at one time seemed probable. Intricate 
problems have still to be worked out—the relation of the Three and 
the Five, the relations of the Three and the Five to the Security 
Council which has still to be created, the relation of the universal 
U.N.O. to the regional organisations which will certainly be found 
essential. But given the necessary basis Of goodwill and mutual 
confidence there is no difficulty here that should prove insoluble. 


The Franc 

The devaluation of the French franc, which was decided on 
unanimously by the Finance Commission of the French Assembly 
on Sunday, is an essential part of France’s efforts to reconstruct 
her damaged economy. ‘The primary effect will be to enable 
France to compete more successfully in the export market than 
was possible under the existing rate of exchange of 200 francs to 


THE WEEK 


the pound. The rate has now been fixed at 480 to the pound, 
which is certainly more in accordance with the facts of the 
economic situation. At the same time that the decision to de- 
valuate was taken, the Finance Commission also voted unanimously 
in favour of the Bretton Woods monetary agreement and of the 
$550,000,000 loan from the United States ; speaking in the Assembiy 
on the Government’s financial proposals, M.. Pleven, the Minister 
of Finance, insisted that without very large credits from America 
France would be unable to achieve reconstruction. But credits 
alone will not enable her to achieve prosperity, or to stabilise the 
franc at its new low level, as she will be required to do by the 
Bretton Woods agreement ; it is also necessary for France to carry 
through a fundamental reform of her whole internal economy and 
most of all to suppress the black market, whose operations have 
reached such a scale that they threaten to undermine all the 
Government’s efforts at reconstruction, both economically and 
morally. The’ devaluation of the franc is a useful weapon against 
the black market, which flourishes on the artificially low prices 
resulting from the over-valuation of the franc. The other condi- 
tion which France will have to fulfil if stability is to be achieved 
is that her people should recover the genuine will to work, without 
which an increase in production will not be possible. Without 
increased production she will be unable to exploit the advantages 
in the export market which the devaluation should confer. 


Russia’s Claim on Turkey 

While the Foreign Secretaries were holding “frank and friendly 
talks” in Moscow, and the United Nations are preparing for 
their first Assembly, the Soviet Union has opened a Press campaign 
in which claims are made to a large area of North Eastern Turkey. 
The Soviet Government has officially asked for the handing over of 
the Kars and Ardahan districts, but the Soviet Press is now making 
even larger demands. Even if justice were on the side of the Soviet 
Union, one cannot admire the methods it uses of making its claims 
heard. For a campaign of this kind, carried out by a Press which is 
rigidly controlled, creates suspicions and fears which cannot be 
removed by normal diplomatic means ; it is the ill will behind the 
campaigns even more than the territorial issues which is alarming, 
not only to the Turks More than anything, they are troubled by 
doubts of the Soviet Government’s motives in raising this question 
now and in such a manner, and their doubts and fears are increased 
because of Russia’s recent actions in Persia and her demand for a 
revision of the Straits Convention. Added together, these diplomatic 
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offensives justify the belief that the Soviet Union is intent on an 
aggressive policy in the Middle East whose results every Govern- 
nent in that area must fear; and all the more because the true 
reasons for such a policy have never been proclaimed or explained. 
Such fears are wider-reaching than the countries directly concerned ; 
for they help also to increase the suspicions of Russian policy which 
are increasing both here and in the United States. It is especially 
the friends of the Soviet Union who deplore her present diplomacy ; 
convinced of her peace-loving policy, they find it difficult if not 
impossible to account for actions calculated to increase the uneasiness 
and uncertainty which are the greatest enemies of peace. 


Reparations and the Ruhr 


No one will derive much gratification from the reparations settle- 
ment announced last week. The history of reparations after the 
last war inspires no confidence that anyone can benefit by impoverish- 
ing a defeated enemy ; the losses inflicted on everyone by the war 
are total losses and cannot be remedied by anything that can be got 
out of Germany. Britain’s share of reparations is to consist of 28 
per cent. of a general quota covering all available assets except for 
a special quota covering industrial machinery, merchant ships and 
internal transport craft ; of this industrial quota Britain will receive 
27.8 per cent. Britain’s share is therefore over one quarter of the 
total reparations which are to be paid; and the arrangements for 
payment at least have the merit that they affect tangible assets which 
can be quickly removed, so that Germany will not, as after the last 
war, be left with debts running far into the future and with no 
means of paying them. How Germany is to survive after she has 
been stripped of her industrial equipment is a question which no 
one as yet has seriously considered. It is perfectly possible that 
once reparations have been exacted from her it will once more be 
necessary for her conquerors to come to her aid in order to assist 
her to live ; it is possible also that once again she will create political 
sympathy out of the destitution into which she may fall. The 
reparations agreement, therefore, inspires more doubts than satis- 
faction. There is greater satisfaction to be obtained from the 
announcement that the British control authorities are now to take 
over direct responsibility for all collieries and colliery property in 
the British zone, which includes the Ruhr coalfield. So long as the 
Ruhr coal remained in the hands of its previous owners, there could 
be no guarantee that they would not again use it to the ruin both 
of the Germans and of her neighbours. The extinction of the Ruhr 
coal owners as an industrial and political group is a real contribution 
to the peace of Europe. 


The Treaty with Egypt 


Though a formal note from the Egyptian Government, asking for 
a revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance, has only just 
been received, informal exploratory conversations have been in pro- 
gress for some time. The 1936 Treaty, negotiated by Mr. Eden on 
the one side and Nahas Pasha, leader of the Nationalist Wafd, 
and at that time Prime Minister, provided that Egypt should be 
recognised as an independent sovereign State, that the capitulations 
should be abolished, and the military occupation of Egypt by British 
forces be terminated. The status quo in the Sudan was to continue, 
and British troops were still to be stationed in the vicinity of the 
Suez Canal to guard that vital communication. The treaty was to 
come up for revision after twenty years, but Egypt, on the plea 
that as the result of the defeat of Germany and Italy the whole 
position in the Middle East has changed, is asking for revision when 
ess than half the appointed term has run. There is no reason to 
take exception to that, and Mr. Bevin, it is understood, does not. 
The present Egyptian Prime Minister, Nokrashy Pasha, is being 
pressed by his Nationalist opponents, and he deserves any support 
we can give him. But there is at least one practical difficulty and 
one political. Troops can only be stationed on the Canal if there 
are barracks for them to live in, and the projected barracks have 
never yet been built. For that reason the troops are still in the 
Cairo district, where alone there is accommodation for them. The 
Egyptians naturally object to their presence there, but in present 
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circumstances it is hard to see where else I 
army is not yet equal to guardianship of the Canal. The other, and 
less tractable problem, is the Sudan. That great area, inhabited by a 
population wholly different racially from the Egyptian, is prospering, 
and being slowly led in the direction of self-government. It is of the 
first importance that the regime there should be maintained ; little 
in the way of concession to Egyptian demands can be made here. 


they can be ; the Eg 








The Nation’s Coal 


The Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill, published last week, js 
one of the decisive measures in the history of the Labour Govern- 
ment. Indeed, the Government will, in the long run, be judged 
very largely by its effects ; for it is the first and the most important 
of those measures introducing public control into industry which 
the Government promises, or threatens, to bring in. The most 
remarkable feature of the Bill is the freedom it gives to the National 
Coal Board which is to be set up to acquire the mines, develop the 
industry and to make coal available “in such quantities and at such 
prices as may seem to them best calculated to further the public 
interest.” Under the terms of the Bill, there seems no reason why 
the members of the Board should be restricted in any way from 
exercising their personal initiative to the full ; there are no provisions 
for workers’ representation, nor for the appointment of any advisory 
bodies from within the industry ; control is exercised directly by 
the Minister, who will be responsible to Parliament for the coal 
industry. The great advantage of the Bill is that at last the industry 
will obtain the very large new capital investment which is required 
if it is to become an efficient, modern and paying proposition ; the 
Government will have the power to advance to the Coal Board 
£150,000,000 within five years of passing the Bill. It is certain that 
no such sum could be made available to the industry except from 
public resources ; and it is impossible for the public to invest so 
heavily in the industry without insisting on taking over control. It 
is these two facts which have made it possible for the Government 
to take over one of the country’s most vital industries with such 
ease and with surprisingly little opposition ; a Labour Government 
has done it but any Government would have had to do it. Never- 
theless, the results of the Bill will be watched with intense interest ; 
there is a good case for saying that the Government, having 
introduced this measure, should wait for its results and digest their 
lessons before proceeding to further measures of nationalisation. 
But such patience would not be practical politics now. 


A New Era in Industry 


When one considers the history of the coal industry, the decisive 
part it has played in the nation’s development, and especially its 
long and bitter record of labour struggles, the importance of the 
Bill becomes even more clear. The industrial revolution, which 
transformed the entire character of this country, was primarily based 
upon coal ; and the nationalisation of the industry is the most signi- 
ficant mark of the end of one era and the beginning of another. 
In the new era, the function of the industry will be transformed. 
For until now coal has been valuable primarily as a direct source of 
fuel and power. In the years to come it will be no less valuable as 
an indirect source, and its by-products are likely to be more produc- 
tive than the coal itself. The greatest task of the new Coal Board 
will be to ensure that such by-products are properly developed and 
exploited. For this reason, it is essential that great imagination shall 
be shown in the selection of its members. The Government has, 
wisely, been anxious to preserve liberty of action and initiative for 
the management of the coal industry; it must be equally anxious 
to ensure that the management is fully aware of the potentialities 
of coal in the new industrial age. The country will not derive its 
proper award for its very large investment in the industry, unless 
the Coal Board includes not only efficient and vigorous business 
men, but men who understand the scientific revolution which is 
taking place in industry. The appointments to the new board will 
be a very good guide to whether Mr. Shinwell, and the Government 
of which he is a member, are really competent to carry out the 
immense tasks they have undertaken. 
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THE WORLD IN 1946 


HE outlook is not uplifting ; about that there will be little 
disagreement. More than six months after the collapse of 
Germany all the rigours of a war regime are with us still, and little 
substantial relaxation is in sight. In Europe chaos is gradually being 
replaced by order, but physical distress is prevalent everywhere. 
The Great Powers whose unity can be the only basis for recovery 
were, down to the date when the Moscow Conference opened, 
not united. Russia is taking a course of her own for reasons of 
her own in Persia and working up a sinister propaganda against 
Turkey ; France is breaking the unanimity by which alone the 
Control Commission in Germany can make effective decisions. 
Civil war is smouldering, and may break into flame again at any 
moment, in China. Actual War is in progress in Indonesia. This 
country, having staked its economic future on the understanding 
with America, may yet find the understanding repudiated by 
Congress. And domestically the Government is fully launched 
on a campaign of experimentation with industry which may as 
easily lower as raise output at a moment when a strong upturn in 
output is essential to our economic salvation. Above a horizon so 
thick with clouds is the first sun of 1946 about to rise. 

That is one view that may be taken of the outlook. Fortunately, 
it is not the only one. The best corrective is to cast the mind back 
twelve months, and remember in what circumstances the year that 
is now closing dawned. Both wars, in Europe and in Asia, were 
raging with unabated fierceness. Germany’s defeat, it is true, had 
been set beyond all doubt by the landings in France and the 
advance to the Rhine, but exactly a year ago Rundstedt’s offensive, 
des:gned to smash the north of the Allied line and break through to 
Antwerp, was in full swing, with the issue gravely doubtful. The 
attacks on Britain by V-weapons were growing increasingly heavy, 
and concern about the range and potentiality of new devilries was, 
as subsequent discoveries have proved, abundantly justified. 
Though the outcome of the war with Germany was certain the end 
was not in sight ; even when the main centres of resistance col- 
lapsed guerilla warfare, particularly around the so-called Bavarian 
fortress, was expected to present the Allies with an intractable 
problem. And the considered estimate of the probable duration 
of the war with Japan was two years. Such was the outlook which 
greeted the dawn of 1945. 

We have lived through that year, through what has some claim 
to be accounted the most decisive year in history. The war is won. 
The aggressors are in the dust, incapable of resisting, or so much 
as questioning, any order of the victors. Europe is waiting to be 
re-made—as it only can be if the architects are equal to their task. 
The question whether they are is still umanswered, and on the 
answer depends the fate of the continent and the welfare of every 
individual in our own as well as in far less favoured lands. But 
if grounds for optimism are scanty, surrender to pessimism would 
be folly. Things may get worse, but they may equally well get 
better. Signs of improvement here and there, indeed, are plainly 
visible. Distress and despair may be prevalent in Germany, but 
at least there are no serious outbreaks. The administrative machine 
is gradually being reconstructed. Famine is being averted. 
Epidemics are still to be feared, but they have not made their 
appearance yet. Politically the Nazis are broken. So are the 
Junkers. So are the great industrialists whose money kept the 
Nazi Party, and whose products kept the German Army, going. 
It is purposeless merely to make a desolation and call it peace, but 
the ground has sometimes to be cleared ruthlessly before recon- 
struction can begin. That is what is happening in Germany today, 
and if the outlook is very far from bright it might easily have been 
far more gloomy than it is. Outside Germany famine is being 
arrested by U.N.R.R.A.—the most tremendous philanthropic enter- 


prise in the history of the world—and on the basis of its efforts 
countries like Yugoslavia and Italy and Austria are slowly 
reconstituting the fabric of their social and political life. Move- 
ment is slow, but in the main it is in the right direction. 

The situation at the beginning of 1946 may be summed up in 

a sentence. If the three Foreign Ministers can achieve effective 
understanding and cooperation ; if the American Congress ratifies 
the loan agreement and the other accords, and resolves to carry 
them out in the interest of the economic welfare of the world ; and 
if the United Nations Organisation is, with the goodwill of all its 
chief constituent members, set on firm foundations and invested 
with authority, material and moral, sufficient to enable it to deal 
with the challenge of any aggressor—if those three conditions are 
all fulfilled, then 1946, instead of being a year of protracted crisis, 
will mark the return of a shattered and disintegrated world to 
sanity and health. But the fulfilment of the conditions is essential, 
and none of them, it is necessary to remember, is yet fulfilled. By 
the time these lines are read something definite may be known 
of the outcome of the momentous talks at Moscow. Momentous 
is not too strong a word to use, in view both of the past and of the 
future ; of the past, because the first task at Moscow has been to 
regain the ground lost at the abortive conference in London in 
Pecember ; of the future, because on certain questions sincere 
understanding and genuine cooperation between the three leading 
Allies is essential unless the situation in Europe is to become 
definitely and rapidly worse. Negotiation with Russia is a baffling 
business, for her established technique appears to be to create an 
atmosphere of unsettlement as a background to conversations 
ostensibly aiming at a settlement. There has been plenty of that in 
the last few days, the talks between the three Foreign Ministers 
being accompanied by a steady stream of criticisms, in the pages 
of the Government-controlled Press, of British administration in 
different parts of the world, and by prominent republication of out- 
rageous claims to Turkish territory put forward in the Georgian 
papers. All this is the kind of paraphernalia with which Russia con- 
ceives she can strengthen her position as a bargainer. It need not 
be taken too seriously, but it would make negotiation considerably 
smoother if the Russian Foreign Minister could see his way to 
approximate a little more closely to normal methods of diplomacy. 
In spite of that, it is still possible to assume that the Moscow talks 
will yield positive results, and that the first condition of stability 
and recovery will thus be fulfilled. 

As to the second, the successful flotation of U.N.O., the omens 
are promising. The Preparatory Commission, charged with the 
vitally responsible task of framing the Organisation’s constitution 
in detail, finished its work on Sunday and finished it well. The 
magnitude of the achievement is not to be underrated. That 
fifty-one nations should not only have agreed unanimously to the 
Charter adopted by the conference which met at San Francisco 
in June but concurred with equal unanimity in all proposals for 
the detailed application of the Charter is a fact sufficiently notable 
to justify considerable optimism. For there can be no misconcep- 
tion about what U.N.O. means. Every nation signing its Charter 
does accept a definite abatement of its sovereignty, and realises that 
as the Organisation gathers strength more abatements must inevit- 
ably follow. There have been differences of opinion ; a total absence 
of them would indicate a disconcerting lethargy ; but all of them 
have been composed one way or the other, either by the ungrudg- 
ing surrender of a minority or, as in the case of the Security 
Council veto or of the trusteeship question, by one of those com- 
promises which in such negotiations are inevitable, and which, 
however unsatisfactory at the moment, may in fact generate a 
spirit well calculated to make further gradual progress towards 
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agreement possible. The meeting of the General Assembly to be 
held in London in January will be fateful for humanity. Its 
business is not to discuss general principles but to commit itself 
The Security Council has to be brought into 
its non-permanent members elected. The 
l iar importance in view of 
ill have to -be consti- 


tional 


to concrete actions. 


active existence, and 
Social and Economic Council, of 
the Bretton Woods and other 

tuted. The unprecedented step of the creation of an interna 
contingents held perma- 


action, will have been 


General Staff, with national air-force 


nently ready for ational 
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taken before many weeks are past. The world is in fact embark- 
ing On experiments in international issues for which history pro- 
vides no parallel. The mere catalogue of the organisations already 
in being or in process of creation would take more space than it 
is possible to give to it here. Prominent in the list would figure 
those arising out of the Bretton Woods agreement. Vistas of 
immense potentiality are opened up. The hopes they inspire may 
be realised or frustrated. But optimism is justified unless ind 
until events dispel it. There is no ground for assuming that they 
will. The New Year can be greeted soberly but with confidence. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FHNVHE Home Secretary is among the Ministers who are shaping best, - 
] and he talked good sense last week about an Oswald Mosley meet- 
or dinner, of which the popular Press—I suppose inevitably— 
made unnecessarily much. The price of liberty, as Mr. Ede 
emphasised, is eternal vigilance, and with fanatics about who are 
ready to pay £500 for a Hitler bust the case for vigilance needs no 
demonstration. But all sense of proportion need not be lost, as it 
palpably is when this hole-and-corner 18B reunion can prompt a 
Member of Parliament to urge that all political meetings should be 
notified to the police in advance. Vigilance, none the less, must be 
unrelaxed. There are types of persons who, finding no one else to 
dress them in a little brief authority, set about that business for 
themselves, and being incapable of wielding effectively any argument 
but force, substitute for reason and good citizenship uniforms and 
parades and violence. No recrudescence of the Fascist eruption 
that preceded the war can be tolerated. But any extensive middle- 
class unemployment, particularly among young ex-service men, might 
easily produce something disturbingly similar. If it does the Opposi- 


as vigorous in denouncing 


ing, 


tion ought, in the nation’s interest, to be 
and resisting it as the Government. 
* 7 * * 


This country owed a very great debt to General Patton, who was 


one of the really outstanding soldiers of the war. There were many 
ibout him, his flambovyance, his sense of 
violent temper But 


show- 


unattractive things 


manship, his rigidly reactionary outlook, his 
a profoundly serious student of war and he was a really great 


he was 








nder in the field. His pursuit of the enemy after the break- 

m our bridgehead in Normandy, the part he played in the 

defeat of Rundstedt’s offensive and subsequently his crossing of the 
Moselle were pre-eminently brilliant performances; his insistence 
on speed and aggressiveness saved this country and his own many 
time ; and I wish there were some appropriate 


y 


Talking 


incident 


lives and invaluable 
way in which we could show our gratitude to him 
someone who knew and admired him I was told of an 
at the war-game which Field-Marshal Montgomery held at St. Paul’s 
School immediately before the invasion. All the commanders and 
their staffs were present, and as the Field-Marshal is a stickler for 
punctuality they all knew they must be in their seats ten minutes 
before he opened the proceedings. It was a very dramatic occasion ; 
but perhaps its most dramatic moment was Patton’s arrival—late. 
The Field-Marshal, unlike General Eisenhower, never appreciated 
Patton at his true worth; but he never appreciated him less than 
I wish he would pay a tribute to his great services now. 


to 


then. 
* ” + * 

The B.B.C. reached a high level in its round-the-world broadcast 
on Christmas Day. Having switched on with the expectation of 
being bored, I found myself greatly impressed. The fragments of 
talk from the different parts of the Commonwealth—most of all the 
epilogue from the Channel Islands—made the Commonwealth a very 
living reality ; the landlord of the Rose and Crown—or was it the 
Etchingham Arms?—at Burwash was excellent ; the Dyson family at 
Bethnal Green were all the better in the end for the misfortune 
that had befallen them on Sunday. But much the most moving 
was the rehabilitation hospital at East Grinstead (particularly to any- 
one who had read William Simpson’s One of Our Pilots is Safe and 
The Way to Recovery) with the seared and crippled airmen’s 
“anthem ”: 


“We are McIndoe’s army, 
We are his guinea-pigs,” 
sung to the tune of “The Church’s One Foundation.” 
rather be McIndoe than most people I can think of. 


King’s broadcast, I thought it the best he has yet done. 
* * * * 


I would 
As for the 


Most people who write at all could contribute something worth 
quoting to a symposium on printer’s errors. A rather agreeable 
one is recalled by Canon Anthony Deane in the memories he has 
just published under the title Time Remembered. Writing for The 
Church Times, of all papers, he was describing some riverside 
scene in which “the young men and women would land for a picnic 
tea, disappearing among the bushes, and leaving their punts behind 
them.” The printer saw fit to substitute an “a” for the “u” in 
punts ; fortunately—or perhaps unfortunately—it was discovered 
in time. There is rather a fatality about these particular vowels. 
One of my own earliest literary efforts was a review in a college 
magazine of James Hilton’s admirable parody of Swinburne, The 
Octopus, in the course of which I quoted the quatrain: 

“O breast that ’twere rapture to writhe on, 
O arms ‘twere delicious to feel 
Clasped close with the clutch of the python 
When he maketh his murderous meal. . . 
In this case the printer put a “u” for the “a” in “rapture 
in this case it was not discovered in time. 
7 * _ * 

[he announcement that “At Trinity Hall Mr. Robert Anthor 
Eden, P.C., LL.D., has been elected into an honorary Fellowship ” 
prompts a question. Why has Mr. Eden—or shall we say Dr. Eden? 
—who attained distinction (a first in Oriental Languages) at Oxford, 
been thus honoured by a Cambridge college, and the Hall in par- 
ticular? The reason is that the name of Eden is famous in Trinity 
Hall annals. In 1626, in the reign of King James I (before whom 
he had held a disputation for the degree of LL.D. with 
applause), Dr. Thomas Eden was elected Master of the college. He 
was a notable character and sat (like a variety of lesser persons) in 
several Parliaments, including the Long Parliament, as burgess for 
the University; as a good Parliament man he took the solemn league 
and covenant in 1644. He was a generous benefactor of the college 
and lies buried in its chapel. The late Foreign Secretary is not, I 
believe, in direct descent from the venerable Master, who seems 
not to have been married, but the kinship can be traced clearly 
enough to justify the college abundantly in taking a step which, if 
I am informed rightly, it has been thinking about for an unneces- 
sarily long time, 


” 


— and 


1y 








great 


* * 7 a7 


Passionately eager to prevail on humanity to achieve the colossal 
saving of time and space involved in writing words like bomb as 
bom, Mr. Bernard Shaw manages somehow to pack his concise little 
argument into a solid column of The Times, say 1,800 words. Con- 
sumed with a desire to demonstrate what can be done in the way 
of brevity, he writes “what I desiderate as a professional writer,” 
when what he means is “ what I want as an author.” It might be 
thought that there were better ways of saving space than by 
dropping a superfluous consonant here and there. Suppose all the 
consonants and all the vowels in this particular communication had 
been dropped? 

JANUS. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH GERMANS 


By THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S 


OR three weeks I have been wandering about Germany in 
company with two other delegates ot the British Council of 
Churches and under the guidance of a representative of the Religious 
Affairs Department of the British Centro! Commission. The purpose 
of our visit was to take the greetings of the British Council to the 
jeaders of the German churches, and particularly to the Council of 
Twelve recently set up to direct and co-ordinate the Evangelical 
Church. Scarcely less important than this was our secondary aim 
of gaining what information we could about the religious life of 
Germany, its prospects and its needs. The results of our mission 
will, of course, be embodied in a report to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the chairman of the British Council, and it would be 
improper to anticipate that report; but I feel that there are certain 
general impressions which ought to be set down before they fade. 
It was our good fortune to be able to visit the American and French 
as well as the British zones, and to be given the utmost help by 
the commanding officers and administrators. 
One who enters Germany by the northern route is overwhelmed 


at once by the fact of the utter destruction, as it seems, of all . 


the larger towns and the ruin of the railways. Hamburg, Kiel, 
Frankfurt, Berlin are, at first sight, littke more than heaps of 
ruins. It is true that closer investigation somewhat modifies this 
impression. ‘There are suburbs which have escaped all but super- 
ficial damage, and even among the ruins it appears that cellars and 
basements are still habitable. Nevertheless, it remains generally 
true that the town-dwelling population of Germany is obsessed by 
three thoughts which leave room for little else: How shall we find 
shelter? How shall we keep warm? How shall we get food? The 
country districts and the smaller towns are in a different position, 
and, on the whole, seemed weli-fed and clothed. 

Another abiding impression which quickly makes itself felt is 
that the Control Commission and the Army are doing an almost 
impossible job with amazing efficiency and devotion. Those who 
still talk of “ Colonel Blimp ” would revise their opinion of colonels 
after a few days in Germany, for they would be confronted with a 
country which is to a large extent not only being governed by 
brigadiers and colonels, but is being nursed back into some kind of 
civilised life. I do not think that these efficient and kindly governors 
have come to iike the German people, but they see a task of con- 
struction to be done, and they are working day and night at it. 
I shall not soon forget a visit to the operations-room at Biiorde, 
where all the charts of supplies, medical statistics, population, schools 
and so on were displayed on the walls. It was like an operations- 
room in the war, with this difference, that here the campaign was 
being planned for the German people against hunger and disease 
and the oncoming of winter. I think the British public should be 
told how much it owes to the men who are governing the British 
Zone. 

In the course of our mission we naturally had many frank talks 
with men pre-eminent in the religious life of the country. Most 
of them had been opponents of the Nazi régime, and many had 
suffered in prison and concentration camps. They were probably 
as well qualified to judge the prevailing sentiments of their fellow- 
countrymen as any other group. It seemed to me beyond question 
that the one really vigorous and hopeful institution in Germany 
today is the Christian Church, beth Catholic and Protestant. The 
congregations which crowd the shattered, heatless, windowless and 
often roofless churches are evidence enough that Christianity is 
alive. The leaders would hesitate, I think, to speak of a religious 
revival, but there are at least the potentialities of one. No doubt 
the motives which take men and women io church are mixed. The 
prospect for the younger people in this world is dark and uncertain, 
and the Church represents the one link with the traditional life 
of the nation which has not been destroyed. It is noteworthy that 
the refugees who flood into the British Zone from Silesia and East 
Prussia cling to the Church as their support in the desolate ex- 


perience of exile. I would add a reflection, which may have political 


importance, that in my opinion the Church is the only organisation 
which shows any real signs of understanding democratic and repre- 
sentative government. The attempts which have been made to 
encourage local government on liberal principles have not so far 
been very successful, but the Council of Twelve which met at 
Frankfurt this month really represenis the greater part of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany. 

One is often asked whether the German people as a whole have 
any consciousness of guilt. This is a question which I certainly 
cannot answer. The eminent ecclesiastics with whom we spoke 
almost without exception admitted fully the corporate responsibility 
of the nation for the war, and they have stated this in a public 
pronouncement, but it is impossible to say how far the mass of 
German people would agree. I found some evidence that there is 
a considerable number which would repudiate the right of the 
Church to speak for the nation in this matter. The fact is that the 
majority of the inhabitants of the Reich are so preoccupied with 
the miseries of the present and the bleak outlook for the future 
that they have little time to reflect on the past. So far as I could 
judge, the Belsen and Nuremberg trials have made little impact on 
the German mind. Every reflective German and every Allied 
administrator recognises that the problem of the young is of trans- 
cendent importance. It is necessary to avoid, if possible, the creation 
of the generation of youth without hope, one for which the problem 
of “existenz” is insoluble, for it was from such a generation that 
the Nazis drew their enthusiasts, but it is exceedingly difficult 
to see how this can be done. The present condition of the young 
men and women is desperate, but there are more encouraging aspects 
of the situation. All the universities are now open, and some have 
as many students as before the war. In Tiibingen we had the 
strange experience of meeting an audience of more than a hundred 
theological students who a few months earlier had been officers in 
the Wehrmacht. They looked very much like a similar collection 
of young men in England. The Churches are keenly alive to the 
importance of the youth problem, and, within the limits imposed 
by lack of buildings, fuel and paper, are making a genuine effort 
to solve it. 

No record of conversations with Germans would be truthful 
which did not refer to the one topic which came to the front on 
every occasion. It is literally true that we talked to no responsible 
German for ten minutes who did not bring up the question of 
the Russian Zone—the one exception was in Tiibingen, which is 
not near the border. It would be no exaggeration to say that the 
existence of the Russian Zone is the thought which dominates the 
minds of all Germans, and perhaps most of all the religious leaders. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than the fact that there is no 
authentic and unbiassed information coming from beyond the “ iron 
curtain,” because it is impossible to counteract the rumours, many 
of them highly circumstantial, which pervade Germany. The stories 
which come out of the Polish area are particularly grim, and are 
believed by men of whose sincerity and judgement there can be no 
doubt. 

No good purpose could be served by repeating atrocity stories, 
but to get a clear picture of the German mind it is necessary to 
know the kind of thing which is being said. Thus, one of the 
best known and most revered of German pastors, who has steadily 
resisted Hitler throughout, assured us that in and around Ké6nigsberg 
people were dying in the streets of hunger, and that all the 
deaconesses in that area had been violated. If there is any reason 
to fear the ultimate resurgence of something like the Nazi Party, it 
lies here. Already, here and there, men are beginning to say: 
“ After all, Hitler was right ; the Russians and Poles are what he 
said they were.” No doubt there are many Germans who believe 
that a conflict between the Western Allies and Russia is inevitable, 
and hope that next time they will be on the winning side; but 
this is not the view of the more responsibie Church leaders. They 
look forward to the restoration of Germany to a place in the family 
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‘ lations ough peaceful collaboration in the task of recon- 
ruction and culture, but they are haunted by a great fear. They 

wonder w long the Br Americans and French will retain 

control of their Zones, and they dread the prospect of an advance 


the Rhine I recall the outburst of one 


4 


Russians uf 
theologian who declared: “If that 
should cease to be interested in schools, hospitals and Hilfswerk. 
We should go out onto the streets, with the Bible in our hands, 
prepare to witness to the Gospel to 


rs 


eminent should happen, we 


crying, ‘The time is short; 
the death.’” 

I used the phrase “the German mind” ; but, of course, there is 
no such thing. Germany is a nation suffering a terrible retribution, 
overwhelmed, stunned and rigidly divided. There is, and there 
can be, no common mind. The most that can be said is that deep 
down, almost below consciousness, the mind is being formed. Two 
sights in Berlin dwell with me. The first is the monument erected 
in the centre of the city to the Red Army, which is flood-lit every 
night ; the second is a prisoner of war in the Johannesshaft, dying 
of hunger, released from a Russian camp when he was too weak 
to work. What are the thoughts of the docile Germans who look 
at the Denkmal and of the sisters who tend the prisoners? No 
one knows. Yet amid all the ruin and desolation there are two 
creative forces which Hitler was unable to destroy—the Church 
and the Universities. The best news out of Germany is that they 
are alive and vigorous. With the wise assistance of the Allies 
they can lead the German people into a new era. 


ETHIOPIAN RENAISSANCE 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 
IDDEN, perhaps, by more immediate issues, a problem of 
immense importance lies in wait for us in Africa: the problem 
Its solution 
Africans, 


of the cultural and political future of the African races. 
will not be dictated by the white colonial powers alone. 
as the years pass, will have more and more say in it, and no one 
who knows the quick intelligence, racial pride and flair for politics 
of the Ethiopian can doubt that Ethiopia will play a leading part. 
Which way will she lead, towards or away from friendship and co- 
operation with the white races? The answer to that question is 
of friendship and under- 
I do not 


even today being shaped by the degree 
standing which Ethicpia believes that she can find in us. 
think she is finding very much. 

We have done a lot for Ethiopia. We have restored her indepen- 
dence, lent or given her money, material, advice and services It is 
true that she should be very grateful tous.” But it is also true that 
we have hurt, sometimes quite shockingly, the feelings of many 
Ethiopians. Naturally, after our professions at Geneva, they bitterly 
resented our failure to intervene in 1935. Those who preferred exile 
to acceptance of Italian rule, sore from defeat and inflamed by con- 
sciousness of high, if vain, endeavour, in many cases felt ignored 
and slighted in the lands which gave them refuge. Worst of all, the 
white element of the army of liberation, largely drawn from coun- 
tries where the colour bar prevails, left a trail of injured feelings 
which almost obscured its gift of freedom. Say, if you like, that it 
was done without intention. Blame, if you like, the hypersensitive- 
ness of the Ethiopian. But you will not change the fact. 

Let us then face it. During the last decade psychological damage 
has been done to a generation of Ethiopians who will have a great 
deal to do with the direction of their future policy. So far, with 
all our benefactions, we have not managed to get across our sym- 
pathy and understanding of Ethiopia’s difficulties and ambitions in 
anything like enough volume to make good that damage. One of 
the reasons for this is that, by and large, we have not understood. 
These have been some of the doubts. Is not Ethiopia, we have 
asked, still so wedded to barbarity as to be a difficult neighbour 
and a doubtful friend except in leading strings? Are the Emperor 
and his government, who, as we all know, can speak the language 
of civilisation admirably, really desirous or capable of enforcing its 
precepts ? ‘he very act of voicing these questions will hurt more 
feelings. But, to clear the air, they must be voiced and answered. 
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Ethiopia has its barbarous people. The nomads of Dankalia are 
wild and treacherous. In the south and south-west tribal animositie 
sometimes British territory, have 
expressed themselves in massacre and outrage. The Gallas and 
Somalis of the south-east have a long tradition of raid and counter- 
raid. Some of the fringes of our Empire within the last twenty 
years have shown a picture not dissimilar to this. Nearer the heart 
of Ethiopia there are strongholds of hill and forest where lawless 
men can harbour, and stretches of road where, as in Eritrea, high- 
way robbery occurs from time to time. These facts should neither 
be ignored nor overstressed, but because the wilder areas are those 
nearest to our borders cOnditions in them are too often taken as 
typical of Ethiopia generally. This is unjust. 

Ethiopians on the whole, of both Amhara and Galla stock, are 
neither barbarous nor bloodthirsty. They are suspicious, but, their 
suspicions once dispelled, kindly and hospitable. They are poor in 
handicraft but rich in humour. They have a close and ancient social 
structure, capable of improvement and now in process of reform. 
The army of liberation did not like them, finding them sullen or 
strident, acquisitive and difficult. This was not unnatural after 
six years of foreign conquest and rule. But the mood has passed 
and their traditional courtesy has returned. As for their blood- 
thirstiness, the truly remarkable rarity of bloodshed and reprisals 
which has marked their emergency from foreign domination gives 
the lie direct to that. 

No one who has followed his record can doubt the sincerity and 
devotion with which the Emperor, during all his years of power, 
has worked to raise his people in the civilised scale. But there is 
a common belief, how founded I do not know, that he is frustrated 
by a party of reaction which would welcome a return to feudalism 
and isolation. Of course, there are some more conservative than 
others among his Ministers and counsellors ; men loth to depart too 
drastically from a system of which they have long experience in 
favour of one of, to them, unproved merit. But I doubt if there is 
one man Of influence in the councils of the State who wishes to put 
back the clock or does not share the Emperor’s determination to see 
Ethiopia acknowledged as a civilised and progressive nation. 


transgressing the borders of 


On the other hand, there is a universal determination not to buy 
progress Or prosperity at the cost of independence or prestige. 
Young Ethiopia especially is bent on proving that it can run its own 
show. It intends to make perhaps at an economic 
sacrifice, that the admission of foreign enterprise does not mean big 
profits leaving the country in foreign pockets. It resents furiously 
anything that smacks of condescension, and looks at both sides of 
every gift, whether of ideas or more material things, to see if it has a 
string to it. This may make it prickly in negotiation and delay 
progress, but it is not unhealthy, reactionary or xenophobe. 


sure, 


There was a time when feudal chiefs in the strongholds of their 
provinces could snap their fingers at the central government. Those 
days have gone. In distant and difficult areas the Government’s writ 
may run haltingly for lack of organisation, transport and communi- 
cations. There are outlaws who are hard to bring to book. In 1943 
a rebellion staged by a small chief in the north was only crushed 
after heavy fighting. But throughout Ethiopia there is no self-con- 
stituted authority which seriously challenges, or seems to wish to 
challenge, that of the Emperor’s Government. To meet the reason- 
able demands of neighbouring British administrations a special 
effort has been made, with considerable success, to police the unruly 
borders ; but, apart from this, the civilising influences of education, 
properly trained and paid police, and reformed administration may 
generally be said to be spreading in centrifugal ripples from the 
centre 

This, I think, is very different to the picture which many people 
have formed of Ethiopia. The unmitigated and widely published 
horrors of the slave-catching days are still remembered, sometimes 
with doubt as to whether they have quite vanished. There is no 
justification for that doubt. The abuses of the feudal system in the 
extortions and oppression practised by unpaid officials and their 
satellites were too well advertised by Italian propaganda to be for- 
gotten easily. I imagine that there are areas where this corpse still 
stirs, in spite of Government edicts. The growth of the Government’s 
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THE 
power to pay its servants will lay it once for all. Conversely, 
economic breakdown would revive it. 

We must not try to over-understand Ethiopia. We shall never 
quite see through Ethiopian eyes, nor Ethiopians through ours. Nor 
must we under-estimate Ethiopian difficulties, the lack of money, of 
transport, of almost every material essential to efficient government. 
Education, the Emperor’s special pigeon, deserving a chapter to itself, 
is hideously handicapped by shortage of books and teachers. The 
machinery of government creaks in many directions. But the motive 
force is there. That force springs from young Ethiopia’s amazing zeal 
for education and progress. It may be callow, doomed to some degree 
of disappointment, apt to relapse into the unpractical. But it is real, 
generous and alive. %& marks, to my mind, a most notable 
renaissance. I have lived with young Ethiopia for five years, and I 
know the warmth and depth with which it repays genuine sympathy. 
If we can find a way to show that we believe in it, that we really want 
it to succeed in its great adventure, that we do not suspect or despise 
or want to exploit it, we shall not fail to win a real friend in a world 
where real friendship grows too rare. 


THE PICASSO WRANGLE 


By MICHAEL AYRTON 


twenties” has so much sound and fury been spent on an 
exhibition as On the current one of Picasso at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Fury from the elderly and sound from the green. 
The correspondence columns in the several organs of the Press which 
are giving space to something serious for once at least show that 
people are taking an interest in painting after five gloomy years. 
Not that the letters themselves are very enlightening, for they mostly 
consist of a peevish senility or an uncritical idolatry, which cancel 
each other out as equally worthless. 

There remains, however, a body of the genuinely and reasonably 
bewildered, and these are worth time and trouble. The elderly 
apoplectics would be well advised to realise that there comes a time 
in most people’s lives when their opinions become as hard as their 
arteries and they can no longer take in new sensations. No matter 
what wisdom and experience may back their judgement of what 
they understand, their vocal resentment of what they manifestly do 
not only serves to make them look ridiculous. Waving umbrellas 
and demanding that an exhibition of the work of two great figures 
in contemporary painting be closed is simply silly. It does not 
follow that anything beyond the comprehension of certain elderly 
worthies is a dastardly imposture. The art of Picasso is no hoax, 
nor is it to be ignorantly condemned on any such grounds as that it 
is “ disgusting,” or that a “ child of ten could do better,” or any such 
tedious nonsense. This form of pseudo-criticism has been laughed 
out of court since the first “ Post-Impressionist ” exhibition more 
than thirty years ago, when many people made fools of themselves in 
condemning the pictures of Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin and 
others in similar terms. 

But—and herein lies the crux of the whole dispute—the opposi- 
tion is principally manned by an equally irresponsible body ; 
Picasso’s fans, whose opinions, far from being encrusted 
with the prejudice of years, are glutinous with that dazzled and juve- 
nile idolatry so familiar in recent European politics are here seen 
responding to a form of art with the same untempered enthusiasm. 
The idolaters are, in fact, as ludicrously prejudiced as the grey- 
beards. The result is a shindy for which any artist would give his 
eye-teeth, since it does nothing more than spread his reputation. 
Picasso himself is, as far as I know, still possessed of his full dental 
equipment, and now sits back with a quiet smile to watch the 
balloon go up. The “right wing,” if it may be so described, lumps 
Picasso and “ modern art” together as disgraceful, therein display- 
ing a complete ignorance of this wide field. The “left,” with equal 
vigour, makes it plain that to say a word against Picasso is tanta- 
mount to admiring Alma Tadema above all others—complete phili- 
Stinism in fact. 


ee controversy is like old times. Not since the “ roaring 
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Ever since I discharged a verbal popgun at Picasso over the radio 
last April I have been subjected to letters of abuse from the cogno- 
scenti and letters of praise from blimps. I wish to establish the fact 
that I regard both camps with equal amusement. I maintain that 
it is possible to dislike the art of Picasso without disapproving of 
everything painted since 1870. Last week a well-intentioned corre- 
spondent asked me to try to “see facts with the intensity of an 
artist,” which same I have tried to do for as long as I can remem- 
ber, though the results may lead to difference of. opinion. The 
present edition of The Spectator contains a poppet of a letter accus- 
ing me of “vehement contempt” for Picasso and adding several 
epithets as heart-warming to me as any cast at the artist in ques- 
tion must be to him. Now, if there is one thing in the world which 
I have never felt for Picasso it is contempt. I have repeatedly 
voiced my admiration for his superb powers, and if I pay his work 
the passionate compliment of hating it, it is the most sincere tri- 
bute he could ask of anyone ; love and hate being the two deepest 
emotions. 

I refuse, however, to regard everything that Picasso does as of 
equal quality ; he has produced a greater body of work than any 
artist who has ever lived, of which a small portion is simply bad, 
a vast portion brilliantly performed, and the remainder so impressive 
as to be, in one sense, great. Why then, “vicious and misleading 
bigot” that I am, do I come out against this giant when everyone, 
but fools and philistines, acknowledges his greatness? To the best 
of my ability, I will attempt to enlighten the intelligent people who 
have honestly said that they wish they knew what Picasso was 
driving at, for I do not believe that it is difficult to understand the 
art of Picasso, once one has grasped the salient features of his 
method. 

Picasso, as everyone knows, differs from the masters of the past 
in that he has worked in a great variety of styles, leaping backward 
and forwards from one to another, apparently at random. The 
reason why he has been able to do this is that he has taken an already 
existing manner in art—the Greek, the Romanesque, that of Ingres 
and Cézanne, for example—as a starting-point in each case, and 
pursued it to a conclusion. The one thing he has not done is to 
react visually to nature, but always he has followed the cerebral 
practice of experimenting with art itself. His life work is, in fact, 
a superlative paraphrase of art. He has fed upon art, and is there- 
fore a vampire of art, and this is quite different from the influence 
of one artist upon another, or the traditions which a young artist 
follows to guide him as he grows up. To question the sincerity 
of Picasso’s deadly procedure, to regard it as a joke, is tanta- 
mount to confusing Paradise Lost with Charley’s Aunt. There 
is no hoax, only the terrible power of a man who has sucked the 
history of painting dry and built himself a monument with its 
bones. 

Much has been made of his wonderful vision of the tragedy of 
our times, but is that the real content of Picasso’s recent work? 
The symbols of the bull’s head, the reclining nude, the 
seated woman, are those he has used for thirty years as themes for 
his variations ; the cliché of the double-eyed profile derived from 
medieval Catalan wall-painting has been in Picasso’s use since 
1927, together with the curvilinear, hieratic pose of the familiar figure 
in the chair. Where, then, is the profound expression of Belsen and 
the destruction of Nagasaki, where is suffering Europe? When 
Picasso based his “ Guernica ” on the mannerisms of the sixteenth 
century expressionist, Mathias Griinewald, he was making an 
attempt to restate suffering, if in another man’s-terms, jazzed up 
with all his own mastery of the medium. One could point to the 
agony in that picture, for though it still owed more to art than 
observation it transcended the pastiche. But these recent pictures 
are a recapitulation of his usual modus operandi, and they differ 
from the general output of Picasso’s last fifteen years only in that 
they are without any respect for the medium of paint. “Old shoes” 
in fact and badly worn. 

To those who wish to understand the art of Picasso I sav let 
them study the history of painting, for then they will be able to 
Observe in his work the most brilliant, the most perverse, and the 
most deadly parody ever created by man or devil. And let others 
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reconsider their allegiance to the most destructive force which paint- 
ing has ever had to face, but let no one suggest that this is a huge 
joke, and let no one suggest that these pictures should not be seen, 
for not to see and recognise a master, whether of good or evil, 


bury one’s head in philistine sands. 


HOME FOR WORK 


HERMANN LEVY 


Is t& 


By PROFESSOR 


FUNDAMENTAL pre-occupation of the returning Serviceman 
is to settle down in a suitable job. In most cases, we may 
assume, the ex-Serviceman is fortunate enough to find his old job 
waiting for him. But even then the problem of occupational re- 
settlement may not be completely solved. Many Servicemen have 
done work in the forces which, as a matter of fact, or in their 
belief, would. entitle them to better jobs than their old one ; others 
may find the change from outdoor to indoor life unpleasant ; again, 
others may find that their fellow-workers have in the six years 
of war become familiar with new techniques which it may take 
some time to catch up. A leading authority on the problem of re- 
settlement, Lt.-Col. R. A. C. Radcliffe, speaks of “the new vision 
which Servicemen bring with them.” This vision sometimes entails 
problems which may lead to difficulties even where the returning 
men find their old jobs still available. Yet it may be assumed that 
they are in the main transitory, and that after some time the attitude 
of the Serviceman returning to civilian occupation will adjust itself. 
A far more complex situation arises when the ex-Serviceman leaves 
the Forces in a disabled cofdition. It is quite natural that a great 
many partially disabled men, after being medically rehabilitated, seek 
the solution of the problem in their own way, and through their 


initiative. The result, as far as it is known, is disastrous. 


own 

In 1941 a sample investigation made by the Department of Health 
for Scotland showed that Servicemen on their return to civil 
life after having been invalided out of the Forces, “left to them- 


. fared badly—socially, medically and in relation to work.” 
that measures have been adopted on a 


selves 
It is satisfactory to know 
large scale to protect partially disabled workers from such misfortunes. 
So many new features have of late developed in. this great social 
ervice, and on such a worldwide scale, that the International Labour 
Office has now published a volume on the training and employment 
the disabled, including the war-disabled, describing and analysing 
the different methods employed for this purpose in various important 
industrial countries.* 
ltunctions, 
has 


characteristic that a range of entirely novel 
sometimes even novel in_ their nomenclature, 
evolved in connection with the re-employment of partially disabled 


is vocational rehabilitation, 


It is 
been 


workers. They comprise such features 
identification and registration of disabled persons, vocational guidance, 
training and retraining, reservation of a quota of disabled persons, 
sheltered employment for the severely disabled, selection arrange- 
ments, and close comparison of the “job performance” of disabled 
persons with that of able-bodied workers. An almost unlimited 
field of new research lies before us. It has become more and more 
obvious that it does not suffice to direct an impaired worker to just 
“a” job, but that it must definitely be “the right job.” Job analysis 
has suddenly been discovered to be an essential requirement. “ Selec- 
tive placement of the disabled,” writes the International Labour 
Office, that is, “a careful selection of employment according to the 
capacities of the worker and the requirements of the job, is one of 
the most significant developments in national policies concerning the 
iraining and employment of disabled persons.” But how can we 
get job analysis in such a short time? In many countries so-called 
“ gncapacity schedules ” have been introduced not comparing the dis- 
abled worker, as it crudely proposed in the present National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Bill with a normal person of the same 
age and sex, but taking account of his specific occupational capacities 


occupation. A number of countries, especially 


and his previous 





* The Training and Employment of Disabled Persons, Montreal, 1945. 
International Labour Office. Available through P. S. King and Staples, 


London. 
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some European countries, the United States and Canada, had intro- 
duced long before this war rehabilitation services of various types, 
and through this had gained experience in the placement of disabled 
persons. 

In some countries statutory associations consisting of em- 
ployers, or of employers and employees, had been formed to dis- 
charge, or at least to assist in discharging, the task of rehabilitation 
and re-employment. All this necessitated some sort of job analysis 
and “selective placement ” long before the need for them was known 
in Britain, where neither the Workmen’s Compensation nor the 
National Health Insurance Acts contained any provisions dealing 
with rehabilitation and placement. Now, when medical science and 
surgery have revealed the enormous potentialities of rehabilitation, 
and when in Britain in particular medical authorities, experts on 
the subject—as Sir Reginald Watson-Jones, Mr. Hugh E. Griffiths, 
or Sir Morton Smart—have won a worldwide reputation, the problem 
of directing rehabilitation to its final goal of placing the handicapped 
person into the right job is facing practical difficulties in the purely 
economic and social field. Two main difficulties seem to emerge 
from experience so far available. 





One relates to the register of disabled persons. Strictly speaking, 
the only way in which complete data on disabled persons can be 
established is by compulsory registration; in building up the 
register it would be possible to classify the persons concerned ac- 
cording to their physical and occupational abilities and limitations, 
and the type of vocational guidance that they would need to find, 
and, no less important, to retain suitable employment. In Canada 
registration has been on a compulsory basis under the National 
Selective Service Regulations, which have affected all workers with 
certain exceptions. Workers are classified on the basis of their 
disabilities. In Britain such compulsion has been rejected mainly 
on the ground that a great number of the disabled persons might 
resent classification as “cripples.” Another difficulty affects the Dis- 
ablement Rehabilitation Officers, who visit the patient in hospital, in 
order to discuss his occupational prospects ; excellent as are thé 
intenuons of the men performing this difficult work, they need the 
assistance, as P. E. P. wisely suggests, of ex-Servicemen who have 
been doing similar work during the war, and who appreciate their 
It might also be suggested that 

should be accompanied by 
disabled man who is 


fellow-Servicemen’s point of view. 
Disablement Rehabilitation Officers 
workers of the same typé¢ and grade as the 
being interviewed. 

The difficulties which have already been experienced in administer- 
ing the re-employment of the disabled at a national and centralised 
level should be taken as a warning that it will not be possible 
to fulfil the requirements of placement, as envisaged by the Dis- 
abled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, fully and properly without 
the active, decentralised and specialised assistance of employers 
in the various branches of industry. It is the factory which should 
be regarded as the proper cell for the development of these services. 
It is here that by continuous case-work technical and economic 
knowledge about job-selection can be made availabie; it is here 
that the disabled worker—if a helpful industrial management is pro- 
vided—will find the most suitable guidance because here is his occupa- 
tional “home.” “Experience has shown,” writes the International 
Labour Office, “that it is essential to maintain employer-worker 
collaboration in the placement of disabled persons.” Where factories 
are too small to supply this service, groups of the smaller factories 
should be formed, with full workers’ representation, to deal with 
such problems as job analysis and the care for the best personal, 
social and economic employment or re-employment of disabled 
workers and returning Servicemen in particular. It is to be regretted 
that in the new industrial injuries bill there is no provison for “ con- 
tracting-out schemes,” though some of them have provided, under 
the present Workmen’s Compensation law, just that sort of collec- 
tive organisation which is required to make placement of impaired 
workers at the factory level a success. As experience, and to some 
extent disappointment increases, central departments may come to the 
conclusion that close collaboration with factory, local or group organi- 
sations of employers and employees is essential to secure success 
in a matter so vital to the nation’s social welfare. 


XYUM 
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THE 


LICIT OR ILLICIT ? 


“ E shall have to go to the black market, that’s all,” I said. 

As if that settled the matter. As if that was going to end 
the standing in queues, and the failing to get what you wanted, 
even when your turn came. But it did not settle the matter. The 
black market could not be found. Everybody talked about it, but 
nebody could tell me where it was. 

Did it really exist? “The truth is that we English are a law- 
abiding people,” explained one of my friends. “It’s not the same 
thing where you have been living ”—I had just come home from 
abroad—“ but the average Englishman does not try to evade the law.” 
I supposed that this was the explanation. But from other friends I 
had a different story. It was all right in war time, they said. Then 
we did follow the rules. Then we played the game. But it was 
not so much from honesty as from patriotism, patriotism with a 
touch of the snobbishness from which nothing English is ever quite 
free. Getting round the restrictions was simply not done, even 
by these who could afford it, which most could not. The King in 
Buckingham Palace had no more than his rations, and we all stcod 
together to win the war. 

However, since the V-days, things had changed, I was told. 
Sacrifices were no longer necessary, and had ceased to be fashionable ; 
and then lawlessness was in the air. On the one hand, the veriest 
amateur could become a successful thief, when, as the Home Secre- 
tary told us the other day, to steal was so much easier than before, 
and the universal shortage had made so many more simple things 
expensive enough te be worth stealing. On the other hand, the 
black market was flourishing as it had never flourished during the 
war, when it was almost limited to whisky. You can now buy 
anything you want there, said my friend, always supposing that what 
you want exists. In Germany there is a brisk trade in badges 
and certificates, which show that the holder has been in a con- 
centration camp. There would perhaps be no sale for these in 
London, but you can get — 


I protested that I wanted nothing so sensational. My require- 
ments were much more modest. I should like to be able to secure 
a chicken, and some real butter, and perhaps a few “ shell” eggs and 
a pair of child’s shoes—for the last of which I had been searching 
in vain. And my wife was longing for a couple of pairs of “fully 
fashioned ” stockings. I was willing to go to the black market for 
all these things, but where? 

“Come with me,” said my friend, “and bring your wife too. In 
fact, she is indispensable. They don’t like selling to men ; but they 
will trust a woman, when she is properly introduced. My wife 
will take her along ; but you and I will have to keep in the back- 
ground.” 

So we made our way in a famous street in London’s East Enq, 
and then up a side street and another side street. All the shops 
had Jewish names ; but it was not with the shops that we were—or 
appeared to be—concerned. It was with the stalls and the barrows 
in the roadway. They seemed to be doing a fairly active but homely 
business, although that in itself can be surprisingly profitable. The 
other day at a police court three costermongers admitted that they 
had jointly netted a clear profit of £1,250 in five weeks by selling 
roasted chestnuts and toffee apples—whatever these may be. 


The wife of our guide stopped at one of the stalls, which was 
being served by a woman who was wrapped in several layers of 
mufflers, great coats and snowboots and wore a knitted pirate’s cap. 
She had just lifted the corner of a piece of sacking, negligently 
thrown across part of the stall, and had withdrawn from under 
it a pair of silk stockings for a customer (her ostensible trade was 
in vegetables). Later, we saw her drive off in a taxi, after her day’s 
work, 

“Where’s Sara?” said our friend. 

“She ’asn’t come down today. She’s up in ’er flat,” was the 


Inswer. 
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So the two ladies went to Sara’s flat, rouad the corner. They 
knocked without reply ; but a neatly dressed young Hebrew popped 
out guardedly from an adjoining door, verified the bona-fides of the 
visitors, said Sara was at her mother’s, and directed the ladies 
thither, with instructions to knock three times. Arrived there, they 
were submitted to further verification from another door by a similar 
youth, and also to the intervention of an old woman, who said, 
“ She’s not there, I tell yer.” However, they persisted, and eventually 
did business—the goods being fetched from various nearby and un- 
likely-looking addresses by one “ Ernie,” a rather ragged but typically 
genial cockney. They consisted of a magnificent fowl for £2 I5s. 
sold alive for breeding, which brought the price within the law), 
a bottle of whisky for £4, a dozen eggs for 15s., a pound of butter 
for 8s., a pair of inferior shoes for a child at 32s., and a very superior 
pair for a grown woman at 19s. (the two prices were interesting, but 
apparently normal). Certain transactions were also effected in 
coupons. Some were purchased, others exchanged—for example- 
coupons issued to seamen of the Merchant Service cannot be used 
by their women folk, and must be traded first. 


With our acquisitions we returned home; but here is the most 
surprising part of the story. We had gone so far afield to find the 
black market ; but it was at our door after all. Only we had not 
known how to ask for it. Our butcher and our grocer will stoutly 
refuse to sell us more than our ration, and neither will charge 
anything higher than the controlled price. Oh. no. But if you 
make friends with your butcher or your grocer, there are all sorts 
of littl things he can do for you, without really breaking 
the law. 

Many years ago, before rationing was thought of, a stage hand 
in my theatre said to me at Christmas, “I can’t stand this cold 
weather. It do make the butchers so wonderful saucy.” Well, the 
butchers are wonderful saucy today, without needing any very cold 
weather to enable them to do such an incredible thing as 
holding back their stocks. And you simply must make friends with 
them. 

Why not? I remember a hotel-keeper in Normandy, introducing 
a man to me as “un de nos plus sympathiques bouchers,”’ and a 
butcher can be as good a friend as another. There are various 
ways of approach. The crude way is to tip him heavily. Of course, 
that is not paying more for your meat, which would be illegal. 
I have known others who invite the butcher to their parties: others 
again, who teach their children to call the butcher “uncle”; whi'e 
the judicious offer of a packet of cigarettes to the grocer’s assistant 
will produce applies when there are no apples. 

Besides, the butcher and the grocer in these dangerous times 
deserve all our sympathy. I know of one who had to sleep in his 
shop with a loaded revolver for a fortnight before Christmas, just 
because he had got in a few turkeys. The curious thing about it 
all is that we, the slaves of the black market, could strike off our 
manacles at any moment, if we were determined to do so. There 
would be no black market if everyone refused to buy in the black 
market. But then, there would be no wars if everyone had confidence 
in everyone else, and were not trying to steal a march on everyone 


else. Is not that what Mr. Bevin has been telling us? 





Many people in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden are anxious to know more about what 1s 
happening in world affairs and particularly the British view 
on the subject. Unfortunately the blocking of currency in 
most of the countries prevents them getting a British publica- 
tion which would provide a balanced survey of current events 
week by week. We therefore suggest to our readers who have 
friends in these countries that they might care to take out 
a subscription to The Spectator for them as a Christmas aift. 
All you have to do is to forward the name and address of your 
friend, accompanied by a remittance of £1 tos. od to cover a 
subscription for twelve months, or 15s. for six months We 
will send a greetings card tating that the subscription is a gift 
from you and forward the paper weekly for the period ordered 

Send your instructions to The Spectator. 99. Gower Street. 
London, W.C. 1. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE stéamer which crosses three times a week from Folkestone 
to Ostend is called the ‘ London-Istanbul’—a title which is 
ambitious rather than marine. It is a pleasant Belgian boat, having 
none of the rubber-carpeted splendour of ‘Golden Arrow’ days, 
but trying in its cosy way to comfort and appease. The deck-chairs 
on the lower deck are entwined with farm tractors, those first swallows, 
of Britain’s export drive ; the bar in the smoking-room is rendered 
glorious to British eyes by many packets of matchboxes alternating 
with bottles of vermouth; the gangways and saloons are panelled 
in acacia wood, interspersed with framed photographs of the cities 
of Flanders and Brabant. It cannot be said that this Channe 
passage is either quick or comfortable. The days when passports 
were required only for travellers to Turkey or to Russia seem as 
distant to us as those Edwardian afternoons when lovely ladies 
would loll in victorias, a tiger seated with crossed arms upon the 
box. Yet Folkestone harbour even in those days was not a wharf 
in which the departing or the returning Englishman could take 
pride ; even then this miserable jetty seemed too narrow, too un- 
protected, too forlorn. Today, when one has to queue up for pass- 
port-control, and has again to queue, even when leaving the country, 
for a customs examination, the inclemency of Folkestone jetty strikes 
to the marrow of the bones. But at last one leaves at the time 
appointed, and at last, after thirteen hours or so, one arrives ; and 
the authorities, in their patient if over-worked way, do ali they 
can to protect the passengers against unnecessary or unexplained 
delays. As evening wanes the hotels and casinos of Ostend rise 
suddenly above the yellow Channel waves, and as one approaches 
nearer one observes that their cupolas are twisted, and their facades 
shattered and exposed. And in the end one climbs into the ‘ong- 
distance tram which takes one from the sea to Brussels. It is a 
congested conveyance, but at least it works. That is the first and 
most striking impression which Belgium conveys ; the impression 
of an active and ingenious people determined to return to the 
normal. 
. ia * * 

I was reading during my journey an intelligent book written by 
Paul Struye on “the evolution of Belgian public opinion during the 
German occupation.” Mr. Struye during those four atrocious years 
would from time to time make a careful analysis of public senti- 
ment, and his book serves as a temperature-chart indicating the 
variations of hope end despair through which the Belgian people 
passed during their long malady. By the end of 1940 they had 
not recovered from the shock of invasion; they remained in a 
state of stupor, so numbing as to render them insensitive to any 
feelings other than those of astonished relief at the correct conduct 
of the German forces of occupation. During this ‘stage German 
propaganda proved effective. The Belgians felt that the German 
armies had, in fact, conquered Europe; that in a month or two 
Great Britain would be obliged to capitulate; and that the only 
hope for Belgium was to adjust herself to the new order. During 
this period the Belgian people were persuaded that the British Army 
had deserted them in their hour of peril, and that the French had 
not only surrendered themselves, but had sought to make the King 
of the Belgians a scapegoat for their defeat. Slowly throughout 
1941 a wild surmise, a faint hope, began to revive their spirits. 
England had not only survived, she was beginning to hit back. 
There was one country at least which the Germans had been un- 
able to conquer, and in that country had arisen a man whose dogged 
pugnacity aroused the hope of half the world. The solemn strokes 
of Big Ben appeared to them, as they listened furtively, to typify 
the resolve of Britain, the voice of the B.B.C. spoke to them across 
the waters, spoke to them in the darkness, and courage came. 

. . * 7 

If General von Falkenhausen, whose administration is admitted to 
have been. enlightened and humane, had not been interfered with 
from Berlin, it might well have been that the intense loathing of the 
Germans which thereafter developed might have been mitigated or 
But the Nazis in their blindness obliged him to enforce 
ruel | he persecution of the Jews, and 


postponed 


their own cru islation, such as the 


the whole soul of the Belgian people arose in anger and disgust. 
The British monument in the Place Poelaert at Brussels became a 
place of pilgrimage ; the Germans were obliged to set sentries around 
it to prevent the people from heaping it with flowers. Then fol- 
lowed the deportations of forced labour, the concentration camps, 
the taking of hostages. The Belgians, as both their anger and their 
hopes mounted, organised their resistance. They possess a con- 
genital aptitude for underground obstruction, being by nature a dis- 
obedient people, and having for generations been exposed to the 
domination of foreign authority, whether Spanish, French or German. 
It thus came that the Belgian resistance movement, while just as 
daring as that in Holland or in France, was more inventive and 
ingenious than either. Having for years had experience of German 
methods, knowing as they did the clumsiness of the German mind, 
they were able with infinite cunning and delight to stultify, to cir- 
cumvent and to ridicule the heavy apparatus of German oppression, 
In vain did the satellite Press reproach them for their blindness 
and exhort them to realise that an eventual German victory was in 
fact inevitable ; they listened to the B.B.C., they kept silent, and in 
the dark they worked. Then came the day when the Germans, sullen 
and confused, streamed out of Brussels carrying their loot with them 
in milk-carts and perambulators. The people of Belgium surren- 
dered themselves to a week’s orgy of liberation, to an almost frantic 
kermesse. 
* * * * 

A reaction was bound to follow. Although Brussels had been 
liberated, Antwerp still remained in enemy hands. Even when the 
great port itself had been occupied by our forces, it continued to be 
exposed to bombardment by flying bombs, which killed some 6,000 
people and completely destroyed some 20,000 houses. Yet this 
reaction was only temporary. The visitor to Belgium ‘today is 
astonished by the recovery which has taken place. Communications 
are in working order, large numbers of the returning prisoners and 
workers have already been absorbed into industry, the whole country 
seems to throb with energy and confidence. In the shops of Brussels 
the visiting Englishman is amazed to see many objects which have 
for years disappeared from our counters and to be greeted with a 
friendliness and good-humour which he does not find at home. For 
whereas the Belgian shopkeepers seem actuaily to welcome customers, 
the shopkeepers of London appear to resent any intrusion upon their 
privacy. Nor is this splendid vitality confined to trade, industry and 
commerce ; there is intense activity in the cultural field as well ; the 
whole of Brussels is placarded with notices of plays and concerts, of 
exhibitions and lectures ; the publishing trade is beginning to revive. 
How is one to explain why Belgium should be the first of European 
countries to recover from the effects of war? The material reasons 
are obvious. Belgium’s economy is not ill-balanced, and her indus- 
tries and communications were, during the occupation, not exposed 
to the same degree of dislocation as were those, for instance, of 
France. The rapidity of Montgomery’s advance spared them much 
devastation, and in spite of a permanent coal shortage the factories 
are already beginning to produce consumer goods. Prosperity, if not 
already there, is on the way. 

* * * * 

Essentially, however, this remarkable revival is due to the character 
of the Belgian people. To their immense vitality in the first place ; 
to their sense of unity in the second, which, although disturbed by 
the old linguistic divisions and by the unhappy conflict regarding 
the crown, is not as confused as it is in other countries by class 
animosity or dogmatic conflict. And above all, I believe, because 
the Belgian proletariat has the intelligence to understand that 
“wealth ” is not some transferable commodity possessed by the rich, 
but the product of national and: individual effort. 

It may seem astonishing that a people who during four hard years 
have suffered such repression and restriction should deploy such 
sudden and universal energy ; it is the intense individualism of the 
Belgian people which, while it renders them ill-disciplined and 
unpunctual, gives to every man and woman an acute sense of personal 


responsibility for their country’s reconstruction 
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THE 
THE THEATRE 


“The Shadow Factory.’’ At the Mercury.——*“ Aladdin.” At the 
Cambridge. “ Peter Pan.’’ At the Scala. 
THE new production at Mr. Martin Browne’s season of “ Plays 


, 


by Poets,” at the Mercury Theatre, is The Shadow Factory, by Anne 
Ridler, who has already made some reputation as a serious poet, and 
shows in this, her first venture for the stage, that she is not devoid 
The characters of the factory director and the 
are firmly 


of dramatic sense. 
artist commissioned by him to decorate its new canteen 
and clearly drawn, and the inevitable clash between them, arising 
from their totally different points of view, is vividly handled, though 
not without’a weakening naivety. 

Here the naivety springs, as it most commonly does, from an in- 
sufficiently profound understanding of what is at issue. The author 
has assumed moral depravity or, at least, moral blindness, in one 
protagonists and moral virtue in the other, where indeed 
neither really exists. The conflict is nothing more than a clash 
between two conventions—the factory director’s assumption that 
his work has value versus a similar assumption on the part of 
the artist. We are not made to believe in either by a convincing 
presentation of their respective truths, and the advice given by 
one of the characters, the Parson, to the horrified director to leave 
the murals there after their unveiling because they will quickly be 
ignored, is unfortunately also applicable to the play itself. In other 
words, it cuts no ice, but pays lip-service both to the assumed “ real ” 
and the assumed “ideal” in completely conventional terms. The 
conventionality of Miss Ridler’s approach is emphasised by the 
easy reconciliation of the factory director with the Ideal by a 
Christmas performance of the Nativity by his workers in the canteen. 

Mr. Littler’s pantomimes have for the past three years been 
rather conspicuous for their merit, and this year’s Aladdin at the 
Cambridge has most of the merits of former years even to the inclu- 
sion of many of the performers, such as those remarkable acrobatic 
dancers the Ganjou Bros. and Juanita, also the Terry Children, 
and Elstree’s Three Stooges and the ghost scene. Nevertheless, the 
result this time is not quite so fresh and attractive, and I think it is 
because the story is dull, and the Widow Twankey is a bit of a 
bore. This year’s revival of Peter Pan is a good and enjoyable 
one. Miss Celia Lipton has none of the boyishness which made 
Ann Todd’s performance so attractive a couple of years ago, but she 
has an indubitable charm of her own. JAMES REDFERN. 


of her 


THE .CINEMA 


“ Nous les Gosses ”’ and “* Today and Tomorrow.”’ At the Academy 


Tue presentation of children on the screen calls for qualities of 
understanding which appear to be exclusive to Continental studios. 
When we see films like La Maternelle, Zéro de Conduite, Poil de 
Carotte, the original Emil and the Detectives, and now Nous les 
Gosses, we do well to admit that Anglo-Saxon cinematic genius 
does not lie in this direction. British children on the screen still 
trail the glories of the schoo! of acting; they are not children so 
much as miniature actors and actresses; they carefully articulate 
for the sole benefit and joy of the sound recordist. In Hollywood, 
too, the child actor-is a hothouse flower. In the Wizard of Oz 
(now being revived at a number of cinemas) the robust little heroine 
is played, not by a child, but by Miss Judy Garland, a grown-up 
young woman in short skirts. 

In Nous les Gosses, director Louis Daquin’s first object has been 
to make his child actors behave like children instead of like pre- 
cocious caricatures of adults. The point at which this realistic 
approach is most marked is when the classroom window, which the 
children have displayed such self-sacrifice, industry, ingenuity and 
comradeship in replacing, is again broken by a stray football as 
soon as the headmaster’s speech of congratulation is over. Daquin 
will have no romantic ending. The warm sentimentalities of wrong 
righted, of panes of glass made whole, belongs to the world of adult 
illusion. Children kngw that the tenuous hold on life of wide 
shining areas of fragility has little to do with the moral code. But 
Nous les Gosses, to compensate for its trampling upon adult pre- 
tension, invites us most ingeniously to share the child’s world of 
illusion. The two rival ragamuffin gangs of a small French pro- 
vincial town engage in tyials of strength which come to have as much 
validity for us as in the lively imaginations of the children. The 
stage coach is most grievously put upon by bandits, and Daquin’s 


camera refuses to allow us to believe that it is nothing more than 
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a refuse pile on waste land and that neither it nor its straining human 
steeds move ever. an inch forward. Later the world of make- 
believe has temporarily to be abandoned, and the children. in search 
of sous for the broken window-pane, transfer their ingenuities to 
adult spheres. And here we find again that sense of the alien with 
which so many French child-films have invested the uninspired 
doings of adults. Crime, love, the struggle for money, thesé are no 
doubt matters of great moment, but there is no pleasure in them. 
To grow up, it is to become serious. What a charming yet wise little 
film this is—and keep an ear open for Gaillard’s musical score, which 
consists of delightfully humorous little phrases and melodies played 
by a minimum of instruments. 

Today and Tomorrow comes a little belatedly from M.o.I. to tell 
us how the Middle East Supply Centre fought off the Axis threat 
to the food supplies of the Eastern end of the Mediterranean. The 
final sequences draw the moral that what has been done by way of 
locust control, irrigation, the introduction of modern agricultural 
methods and the building of a new understanding between peoples 
could and should continue into the peace. Robin Carruthers, the 
director, has assembled material which presents the ancient and 
the modern stories of the Middle East with sensitivity and insight, 
some of his sequences being most lovely. The scenes of native 
life show warmth and understanding, and the film is to be congratu- 
lated, too, on the enlightened breadth of its economic view. A 
single and somewhat conventional commentary line does not always 
succeed, however, in linking the scientific and the more lyrical 
elements of the story. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


ON TI:E ATOMIC BOMB 
(Metrical Experiment) 


So ; you have found an engine 

Of injury that angels 

Might dread. The world plunges, 

Shies, snorts, and curvets like a horse in danger. 


Then comfort her with fondlings, 

With kindly word and handling, 

But do not believe blindly 

This way or that. Both fears and hopes are swindlers, 


What’s here to dread? For mortals 

Both hurt and death were certain 

Already ; our light-hearted 

Hopes from the first sentenced to final thwarting. 


This marks no huge advance in 

The dance of Death. His pincers 
Were grim before with chances 

Of cold, fire, suffocation, Ogpu, cancer. 


Nor hope that this last blunder 

Will end our woes by rending 

Tellus herself asunder— 

All gone in one bright flash like dryest tinder, 


As if your puny gadget 

Could dodge the terrible logic 

Of history! No; the tragic 

Road will go on, new generations trudge it, 


Narrow and long it stretches, 

Wretched for one who marches 

Eyes front. He never catches 

A glimpse of the fields each side, the happy orchards. 


C. S. Lewis. 





THE normal postal service to Italy has been resumed, and 
readers who would like to send copies of THE SPECTATOR to 


their friends in Italy can now do so. 
The post paid subscription rate is 30s. per annum 


Send instructions with a remittance to THE SPECTATOR, 
LimITep, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR b 


AIR TRANSPORT AND THE R.A.F. PSYCHOLOGIST AND PRIEST of 




















Su I f Mr. Anthony F. West that air transport is too S1rR,—A minister called to specialise in helping the troubled m mind of 
dange to have vy comme 1 i icatic s t enjoys great rewards, and faces great difficulties. He pleases his God by 
boug The 1 d ro snatching the weak from the jaws hell, he satisfies himself by doing 
many ye past 21 y n¢ ve g work effectively, and he receives the undying gratitude of those whom 
evidently done nothing to raise the j he he escues. He must, however, assure himself of an income S} 
c to which Mr. West belong as best he can by doing Sunday ng to his Diocesan Fund w 
t of their accident { € I or a rich patron, and by accepti his consultees are able w 
point out that every accident in which a p nger is injured becomes the to pay. He must not try to cure diseased, by conversing as 
= ne s published. Mr. West is with them, because this may keep medical treatment they to 
ec e € ng ref published. 1 P 
pe d line ] ever made a profit without a subsidy need, until it is too late. Medical ght to insist that the public ge 
fron tion could only be maintained if he insisted on should be protected at s point, and the Minister must pass his con- ii 
de t 1e carriage of mails as subsidy. sultees through a medical filter before he accepts them. The opposite error, h 
XK . f " however, is at least equally serious. People diseased, not literally but fa 
¢ rds Of surface transport, air , ~ . , 
p ‘ ; f figuratively, can only be cured by conversation (see R. G. Collingwood: o 
fares never compare, so far as on oan < : - . vs 
, : e . The New Leviathan Oxford, 1942. Ch. XIII). Which does more 
We r np shipping ut the rates : 

ber “Pg ; “ Pr a at oA 1arm to the public—people consulting doctors when they ought to consult te 
for other kinds of merch be tested and there will soon ‘ 7 
. ‘e's . “yi ».-~--«s Ministers, or vice versa ?—people taking medicine, when they need know- fe 
be some evidence as to n the marketing or delivery 1). 4,. + iaiatinn ae type acalay 
‘ j T trar rt of beir tly = save it eage and discipline, or vice versa ¢ tK 
of certain products. oO accuse alr transport ¢ eing Costly and leave if or ‘ , ‘ 

: ges greg tee a “thee Sl [he minister must bear full responsibility for the task he has under- in 
at that is to declare speed to be superfluous. If that lies at the root of gy eager . as ie wes 
Mr. West’ — = : ° <a : . That taken, i.e., to help the consultee to master the circumstances, internal C 
Vir ests attack he Will find Many Who could wish it were true Nat . ‘ 

; ga ry by ; f : ind external, past and present, which have defeated him. Co-operation t 
will not make it true; and the costliness of air transport nnot be | ; a 

— “ee a rage par ‘ E . between doctor and minister is impossible, if it involves divided responsi- r 
stablished without proving that speed is too dear at its price. _ 
Coree ' I -— ites bility lo expect a minister to play second fiddle to a doctor is to expect 


ett 


Passenger fares on relatively short hauls may not come below 4d miule€é too much; for every minister who understands his vocation knows that 
for a time, although air | ti in the long run, what he is trying to do for a person matters more than 


nes in the United States are aiming at 23d. 









mile. Freight rates have been estimated as likely to average 2s. 6d. per what the doctor is trying todo. (Ask yourself whether you would rather : 
mile. Aircraft are now coming forward that should do better than have your brother dead or insane, and you will grasp my point At I 

th We shall see whether or not speed at such rates will find a market. _ particular periods only in a person’s life is the doctor’s job more important a 
If it does, air transport companies will soon become sound business than the minister’s. Doctors and ministers who want to do the best + 
undertakings and every liner which fills 60 per cent. of its capacity on for their people, must learn to understand one another’s work well enoug t 
ali its runs should pay its way. The industry is young, though Mr. West’s to know precisely at what point in each case the one should bow to the : 
prejudice against it is old. It has suffered a grievous interruption in other. Serious intellectual difficulties arise in this work, and the minister 3 
ts development but it was promising well and all it needs is a fair chance who specialises in it must be adequately equipped to tackle them as they 1 
to fulfil that promise.—I am, yours faithfully arise, in his own mind and in the minds of his consultees. Medical and ; 
E. COLSTON SHEPHERD, psychological knowledge by themselves do not meet the case: nor does a ' 

1 Pall Mall East, S.W.1. Sec.-Gen., Air League combination of religious and psychological knowledge. The minister must 


feel at home in each of the five continents on the map of knowledge— 
Sir.—Nigel Tangye hits the nail squarely on the head when he insists Art, Religion, Science, History and Philosophy (see R. G. Collingwood, 
that the existing state of affairs in R.A.F. Transport Command “is due “Speculum Mentis.” Oxford, 1924)—although he cannot, and need not, 
to errors of Air Ministry policy” and to their “stubborn reluctance to know every province of them. He should love good literature, 
appoint anyone but a regular officer completely new to the subject.” He know and love his own religion, have gone some practical scientific work, 
suggests one name as a high air transport executive. I will give him be familiar with good biographies, and take one or two great philosophers 
another—Air Vice-Marshal D. C. T. Bennett, the founder and leader of _ seriously. 


- a ee oe one 


" 





the Pathfinder force, whose experience of civil air transport in peace, I agree with Bishop Stephen Neill that the most urgent task is that 
and courage and initiative in war can hardly be surpassed. of research: but not research along the old lines. Neither religion nor 


psychology can ever produce a complete science of the human mind. 
Historical and philosophical work can do so. The intellectual task awaiting 
the far-sighted psycho-therapist (medical, clerical or lay) is to build the 
foundations of his part of such a science by patiently compiling, from his 
clinical experience, true, accurate, detailed and comprehensive abnormal 
biographies.—I am, &c., R. Q. NELSON, 


Minister in the Diocese of Chichester to the distressed in Mind. 
th , 


main are competent and hard working, is responsible for the state of 34 The Goffs, Eastbourne. 
1 A 
affairs in Transport Command. It is inherent in a complex system YOUTH AND THE CHURCHES ' ; 


which discourages directorates from taking responsibility for a decision 


In the experience of one non-regular officer who worked for five years 
in the Air Ministry, the case of the Directorate of Air Transport Policy 
is but one instance of many where reluctance has been shown to make 
adequate use of the vast store of knowledge and experience of professional 
and commercial affairs brought to Service Departments by members of 
the Auxiliary Air Force and’R.A.F.V.R. during the war. Even so, it is 
doubtful if trades unionism amongst professional airmen, who in the 
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f ; he Church’s primary message is to call men and women to follow i 
before consultation with a host of other directorates and secretariats = Christ, just as Christ himself called the first d sciples with the words, 
and ives them willy nilly to go hat in hand to higher authority for « Rojlow Me” Wh le this, of course, implies trust in Christ and belief 
“cover.” Asa result, the original objective is frequently lost in a maze 5, pric te iching as the Son of God, it is obvious that Christ was calling | 
o: commentary his disciples to a way of life. What we believe does not mean anything 

[There are too many greedy and frost-bitten fingers in the Air Ministry if it has no effect upon our living. A Creed, tl should be stated in 

pies ular officers, who often have families to support and educate on the widest possible terms, leaving room for a variety of interpretations. 

a not very generous rate of pay, are fearful of risking one false step It should emphasise the k be followed. 

which may get them a “black” and damn their prospects of promotion In our own Church, wh Protestant faith in many 
in spite of many “whites” gained during their professional career. The parts of the world for ne uestions are asked of those 
remedy is to encourage directorates to stand firmly on their feet without who join. (1) Do you bel who loved you and gave | 
leaning a matter of habit on higher authority; to encourage contacts himself for you? (2) Is rpose - 5 
with ins who have specialised knowledge, as in the case of air trans- ness and lusts, t ously ¢ S ‘ 
fo y and ser 3) Is it your earnest wish ; 

eadfastly in the teaching fellowship of the Church? 

tions form the centre of every Confirmation. You will notice 

sis upon the Christian life, as well as all thai is implied but 

not expressed. The d r of a more form id circumscribed Creed 

s the undue emphasis upon belie Id intellectually, separated 
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THE SPECTATOR, 

These three questions are further interpreted in a Confession of Faith, 
but this is not the same as a Creed. Thus the necessity of having to 
accept formally every point of a narrow Creed is avoided. The message 
of the Church has the same simple, fundamental directness that the 
call of Christ had for those who first heard Him in wonder by the side 
of the Lake of Galilee—Yours faithfully, PATRICK CRAIG. 

The Moravian Manse, The Moravian Church, 

Fairfield, Droylsden, Manchester. 


Sir,—In his letter in your issue of December 7th “ Student” asks, “are 
we to believe that, because Christ lived nearly 2,000 years ago, the last 
word has been said about religion?” The answer is that we are not 


asked to believe so because Christ lived 2,000 years ago, but we are asked 
to believe it although He lived that time ago. That is what the younger 
generation find so difficult to accept. To their minds there ought to be a 
like progress and development in man’s Religion as there has been in 
his science. “* Why are we expected to look to Einstein in the twentieth 
century for our knowledge in mathematics, but to Christ in the first 
century for our knowledge in religion? ” 

Living in an age of astounding progress in scientific knowledge and 
technical development, it is not difficult to see why the younger generation 
feel like this. They cannot understand why an age which has attained 
to the radio, the aeroplane, and the atomic bomb should remain static 
But what they ought to understand is, that if the 
that the relation of Jesus 
has 


in its religious ideas. 
Church accepts the parallelism of “ Student” 


to religion is the same as that of Einstein towards mathematics, it 
recanted its faith and liquidated the Christian religion. For it is the 


very essence of that faith that Christianity is a religion of revelation. 
Jesus did not discover the truths He taught by speculation, observation, 
experimentation, as Einstein discovered the law of Relativity. He. re- 
vealed them as Son of God. “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” That is just what the younger generation cannot accept, but it is 
also just what the Christian Church cannot recant. In that dilemma stands 
revealed the tragic gulf between “Youth and the Churches.” Tragic 
because it is due on the one side to Youth’s inability, rather than un- 
willingness, to believe: and on the other because the Church cannot 
abolish faith as the necessary fundament of religion. “Student” is at 
liberty to hope for the emergence of some “higher religion” at some 
date in the future, but it is not reasonable to look to the Christian Church 
to praduce it 

Since he regards “ Christ’s ethical code” as reasonable, it might help 
him to ponder over this question: —“ Can a life so manifestly right have 
been founded on a faith which was possibly wrong?” For in the long 
run our faith is faith in the faith. He might also reflect on the statement 
of a modern historian (incidentally an atheist!) that “in a late civilisation 
man desires a religion without God—that is, without the supernatural 
and its difficulties.”"—Yours truly, S. J. MARRIOTT. 

4 Little Cloister, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 1. 


Sirn—The Rev. Norman H. Clarke surprises me. In his letter to you 
he says: “I do not believe that there is such a thing as non-credal 
Christianity.” If by this he means that refusal to subscribe to any fixed 
creed is unchristian, then he must exclude from Christ’s Fellowship the 
Puritan Fathers, the Quakers, the Baptists and the Congregationalists, 
among other Fellowships. John Bunyan, John Milton, Oliver Cromwell, 
George Fox and many other of the saints have no place in the communion 
of the Church. At present their total membership far exceeds the 
fellowship of the English-established church. With great respect I would 
sav that it is just this attitude of mind that causes young seekers after 
truth to remain out of the membership of the Church Militant. 

No creed which does not carry with it the conviction of the member 
subscribing to it has any living value, and our apprehension of truth is 
not static, but progressive. As the Puritan Father said: “There is 
still more light to break from God’s most Holy Scripture.” The Master 
also said: “Other things I have to say to you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” “Faith is not difficult, so long as we do not attempt to 
define it’ and there is much by which we live that is incapable of any 
intellectual expression. As Pascal said: “The heart has its reasons, that 
reason is not aware of.” Cannot the teachers in the established church, 
of which I conclude the Rev. Norman H. Clarke is one, exercise the 
which demands that they recognise the sincerity of others who 
it, remembering that there are at least 

ANGUS WATSON. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


charity 
do not see the light as they see 
twelve gates into the Kingdom of God? 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, 


Sirn—The admirable letter which you publish from Mr. C. Scott, who 
tells us that he is an undergraduate of 18}, is an encouraging sign of 
rare intellectual independence in the young, who generally like to feel 
themselves in the swim of whatever current orthodoxy masquerades as 
the product of deep reflection. “All the truly astonishing ingenuity ” 
which he quite rightly f course, 


discerns in the popular theologies is, of 
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to be found in every sophistical attempt to import dogmatic postulates 
into the Christian faith. If he seeks for a constructive exposition of that 
faith, shorn of all abstract doctrinal shibboleths, he would be well advised 
to consult the works of Berdayev, beginning with his last enttiled Slavery 
and Freedom ; and also to read the first and last chapters of Schweitzer’s 
Quest for the Historical fesus ; the last chapter of his Mysticism of Paul 
the Apostle; and, if he is interested in philosophy, the whole of 
Schweitzer’s Civilisation and Ethics. GEORGE SEAVER. 
The Vicarage, Berrow, nr. Malvern. 


A QUOTATION FROM LUTHER 


S1r,—Your reviewer is well able to mind his own business, but you have 
allowed Mr. Wiener to raise in your columns a matter of technical 
scholarship and theological interpretation, so I hope you will allow some 
discussion on that grou First, may we have the gobbet that readers 
may judge for themselves? 
Luther (Weimar Edition. Tischreden II.1472. ’Schlaginhaufen 
239: Clm. 943: 175). 
Christus adulter: Christus ist am ersten ein ehbrecher worden. 
Joh, 4. bei dem brunn cum muliere quia illi dicebant. Nemo significat 
quid facit cum ea? Item cum Magdalena Item cum adultera. 
Joan. 8. die er so leicht davon lies. Also mus der from Christus 
auch am ersten ein ehbrecher werden ehe er starb. 

1. In the first place, the Table Talk of Luther is not “ primary” 
evidence of the same quality as Luther’s own writings or letters. It 
should be used with caution to confirm rather than prove. “The Table 
Talk in most cases merely serves to prove that this or that idea was 
expressed more or less in the language recorded, not that Luther actually 
uttered every word of it (Fr. Grisar. 3.249). 

2. Many utterances of the Table Talk are given in different parallel 
collections. This particular one stands alone. Moreover its sole MS 
authority (Clm 943) does not rest upon the actual notes of Luther’s 
pupil Schlaginhaufen but is “a copy made . about I§51 written with 
a hasty hand by one who, in places could not quite decipher the original.” 
(Grisar 6.505). 

3. In fact one phrase in this quotation is hopelessly corrupt “ Nemo 
significat” is, I suggest, more likely to be the Vulgate “ Nemo tamen 
dixit ” (John. 4.27). 

4. But what of the theological interpretation? It is evident to anybody 
who knows Luther’s doctrine of redemption. Luther, of course, did 
not deny (against the weight of scripture and fundamental Christian 
beliefs), the sinlessness of Christ. But he took seriously the statement 
of St. Paul “being made a curse for us” (Gal. 3.13) and “for he hath 
made him to be sin for us who knew no sin” (2 Cor. §.20), not in the 
sense that Christ committed actual sin, but that he identified himself 
with sinners, a theme that Luther powerfully works out in many sermons 
and tracts. Thus he says “our most merciful father . . . laid all the 
sins of all men upon him saying: “be thou Peter, that denier, Paul 
that persecuter, blasphemer, and cruel oppressor, David the adulterer,” 
and goes on immediately to say “ believe that this most pure and innocent 
person is freely given to thee” (Comm. on Galatian). 

Like other Christian preachers Luther sees profound meaning in the 
fact that Christ was executed in company with thieves and murderers and 
that he was calumniated as the “friend of publicans and sinners.” The 
notion that Luther denied the sinlessness of Christ or (the only alternative 
Mr. Wiener has) took a poor view of chastity can be refuted by a hundred 
passages, and indeed major works. This theme of Christ’s identification 
with sinful men, however, is supported by innumerable passages where 
Luther discusses atonement and redemption. 

5. We turn therefore to Mr. Wiener’s translation which he has made 
to fit his meaning. “Christ had first to become an adulterer” is more 
accurate than “Christ committed adultery.” Similarly at the end “so 
the good Christ also had to become an adulterer before he died” is 
assuredly more accurate than “Christ who was so righteous, must have 
been guilty of fornication before he died.” It will be noticed that the 
phrase “der from Christus” expressly guards against Mr. Wiener’s per- 
version. The reference to the woman taken in adultery makes nonsense 
if it charges Christ with committing adultery but sense if it involves his 
association with sinners on another basis than that of legal condemnation. 

It seems a pity to deprive Mr. Wiener of the little ewe lamb to which 
he is reduced, an unsupported, isolated) gobbet which no historian or 
theologian would dream of admitting as sufficient basis for a monstrous 
charge, and the explanation of which is reasonable and innocent. When 
Mr. Wiener says that “of all the quotations in my pamphlet none has 
produced more comment, nauseated more people” he means that it 
was charitably exhibited in a certain religious journal for the titillation 
of the faithful. One is tempted to amend Chesterton’s “ Chuck it, Smith,” 
to “ Stow it, Wiener.”—Yours truly, E. G. Rupp. 
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BRITISH ZIONISTS AND PALESTINE 





Sir e 1 immigration into Palestin not and never has been free 
ind unrestricted. It vays been ject to wha nent 
) \ ) y, in 
The 
a alk ot po d \ 
] \ Ex J I cordir 
f I 1 s ling 
I dw 
i I 2 on 
mon C I € < it . Jew 
Off I c 937. A numbe 
> adc 4 da ey were laDie to use 
them d } Val ‘ he lack ng I the certifi- 
ured in 1944, a Governn declined to renew then 
I ) } of these facts, many Je have refrained from applying 
fo ( cates they believe that it would be useles 
Ir must also be borne in mind that the development of the Jewi 
National Home requires for its success not only a continuous supply of 
man-power, but also all the moral, material, and political support that 
can be given by Jews throughout the world. In this respect the 
Zionists in Great Britain have always rendered very valuable service 
29 Pattison Road, N.W.2 ISRAEL COHEN 


PICASSO AND MR. AYRTON 





Sir—Mr. Ayrton, for a long time, has made no effort to conceal his 
vehement contempt for Picasso, and his recent review of the Victoria 
und Albert Exhibition was in his best style, vicious, misleading and 
bigoted. How consoling for him to realise what goodly company he 
now enjoys—the Tara Hounds, I think, they should be called, with Mr. 

ton well to the fore. Picasso may wield a “ dirty brush,” but whether 





r. Ayrton’s pen, is questionable.—I am, yours faithfully, 


FRASER (FI.-Lt.) 


excels M 
58 Warwick Square, S.W.1. R. i. 


OUR LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


had taken a fairly tolera 





Sirn—Up to yesterday (November 19th) I 
new Labour Government. I re 
1g cha the earth should be St 


soned that the passage 


e-owned 


view of our 











so for Then came the shock! American newspapers now quote 

article from London stat that the British Labour Government intends 
to rescind the existing laws governing general strikes! In other words, 
the new Government now intends to condone general strikes! Other 
people can do the arguing I shall cut mine short and simply say that 
I cannot conceive any more mischievous and destructive measure. 
Destructive even to those now advocating it and which stamps it as 
clearly the work of a fool.—Yours very truly, P. W. WILSON. 


265 Buckingham Road, Rocky River, Ohio. 
November 2oth, 1945 


BATHROOMS 


were installed in middle-class than Mr. 
There was a great deal of building going on in South 
and the new houses almost invariably had bath- 
Knaresborough Place off the 


Sir,—Bathrooms houses earlier 
Shelford thinks 
Kensington in the 1870's, 


took a house in 


rooms. Relations of mine 
Cromwell Road in the winter of 1875-6, which had a bathroom ; and in 
1879 my mother settled in Lexham Gardens nearby. In that road all 


the houses had bathrooms, and we were not the first tenants to live there 
my husband’s parents had a country 
house built for themselves early in that decade. A bathrocm formed part 
of the architect’s plan and duly materialised. The family were living in 

house by 1875. I married in 1891, and when looking for my future 
the country town where we were to live, houses with bathrooms 
certainly the rule, and where there was not one, the landlord 
ye in. This was with small 
—Yours faithfully, L. R. HARMER 
ston, Herts 


It was the same in the country 


the 
home in 
were 
offered to put 
six to eight rooms 

The Old Manor House, Melbourn, nr. Roy 
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ygest, however, that it should 





1 new Dictionary of Pronunciation to cover all the changes its announcer 
make in words h as intricacies, capitalist, etc., not to speak of their 
addition of that hateful “r” after China, propaganda, Calcutta, etc 
S y enough unsettlement at the moment without turning 
Eng inguage upside down C. B. McComMBIt 
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COUNTRY LIFE 











A COUNTRY garder who has a fondness for such censuses, counted just 
fty sorts of flowers in h garden and paddock in mid-December, 
( stmas is more often open than ut. The robin seldom shivers 
le snow up again osted holly berries till the New Year; but with 
due lowance this December (which has seen the lowest glass for 
core of year more widely open than memory can readily 

I ¢ G ¢ ther as to which can pick 
e bigg 10ore primulas and primroses, 
The I “d | feasts of insects, and 
y see WV matter is. These have 
ncluded tortoi it | come to winter within doors, 
Our local poultrykeeper rejoices that he has been able to supply his hens 
continuously with a plentiful diet of y i fresh chickweed, and 
attributes his plentiful egg supply to the beneficent influence of this 
invincible weed, which still grows, an i seeds along with the 
zroundsel: and the dandelions. In shrub of that pretty 
1 useful bush, stran just show off its autumn 





ce'oration. It is to 





Adv ge I decorators that even 
the hungriest birds arriving from the north have found so mu. food 
that the holly berries, rather less numerous perhaps than usual, have 


ire d last resort, as the bark of the tree almost 


1S deep. 


not been touched. They 
begins to suffer from rabbits only when the snow 


Traps and the W.A.E.C.s 

Reports from many parts of England suggest that the cruelties inflicted 
oothed traps in the open have greatly increased, 
birds have lost parts of their limbs, smaller birds have been killed, 
tic animals have been lamed and even animals injured. 

rease in to encouragement by the War 
iral Executive Commit object of course is to destroy 
which may be very harmful on the farm. There are, of course, 
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other and much better ways of killing rabbits; and these committees 
would absolve themselves from a sin in the soul and do very much 





more good if they themselves would cooperate in the work of scientific 
of the most cruel form of 
nfession of their own inefficiency. On the ques- 
squirrel has recently multiplied so 


was rare, that farmers have 


destruction. The legalising of the open use 
trap in existence Is a c 
tion of farmers’ enemies the grey 
rapidly in the northern counties, where it 


organised “squirrel clubs” on the model of the older rat and sparrow 
clubs, for the reduction of these “tree rats,” which seem to become 


and more fruitarian, as they became, according to Buffon, more 
s eaters of maize, in South America. 


more 


ind more cereal, that 


Corn! 

in a large advertisement by a seed-merchant is 
the single word Corn. Underneath are listed various types of barley 
and oats, but no wheat. Most urban readers would perhaps consider 
this bad English. Does not corn equal wheat? The truth is that corn 
i generic word, covering cereals, but is often used also as the 
specific name for the leading cereal in any particular district: wheat in 
England, maize or (Indian) corn in the Americas, and sometimes oats in 
Scotland. To which grain did “Corn in Egypt” refer? Perhaps barley, 
which some historians hold has the longest pedigree, though according 


The salient headline 


most 


s 


to teetotallers the most disreputable. 


In My Garden 

The gardener tidying up the rough borders wondered whether to be 
ruthless with the chrysanthemums, still lending a certain gaiety to the 
bed; but tidiness, the standard gardener’s most inveterate sin, won the 
A query about the best plant to use for enlivening the space between 
the bushes in the brought several suggestions; the most 
persuasive concerns the anemone. They are light and bright and harmless; 
and the charming effect is made clear by a delightful photograph of beds 
so decorated. The question of this usually wasted space suggests the 
criticism of a London child on country ways. It ran: “They never 
say vou mustn’t have no more, and they waste the space under the 


bed ! W. BEACH THOMAS. 


day. 
rosebed has 
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MR. PEEK : ‘ Though limited 
to the Southern zone’... 


MR. FREAN: ... ‘our name 
throughout the nation’s 


known.’ 
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“... the years that 
the locust bath eaten...” 


Since 1939 large numbers of our men and 
women have been serving their country in 
the Forces. 

Soon many of them will be returning to their 
homes, anxious to make a place for them- 
selves in the life of a nation pursuing the 
arts of peace. 

Constructive help will be needed in solving 
the many business problems that will confront 
them after long absence from the ordinary 
affairs of daily life. 

The managers of the branches of the Midland 
Bank have a wealth of experience and know- 
ledge in such matters which they will gladly 
place at the disposal of men and women— 
whether customers of the Bank or not—upon 
their return to civilian life. 
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A personal, 
and economical 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
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Reliance Permanent Building Society 


ASSETS - £2,730,000 RESERVES - £200,000 


You can invest up to £1,000 in any one year. Present rate 
of Interest on new investments Is 2% net, the tax being 
paid by the Society. 


Further information from the Head Office: 
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FEST ESTES 


an R.A.F. casualty is being made 
whole again... 
The loved ones of many who died that we 
might live are being cared for; bereaved 
children are being educated; responsi- 
bilities shouldered . . . 
The R.A.F. Benevolent Fund sees to it; 
but costs increase and cares and calls do 
not diminish. 
What happier occasion than this first 
Peacetime Christmas (for which we owe 
the R.A.F. so much) to lend your aid. 
What richer tribute to kindly hearts than 
the Benediction of the Bells, on Christ- 
mas Morning. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donations to Lorp RIverRDALE, Chairman, or 
Bertram T. Rumsie, Hon. Secretary, Appeals Committee, 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. 
Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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[' the quiet backwaters of life many 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Spirits in Prison 


By D.83222. (Metropolitan Publishers, Dublin. 





I Did Penal Servitude. 
SS 6d. 
Here is a beok sensibly but most interestingly written by a man 
who did three years in various Irish prisons. He tells us a lot of 
his experiences and his thoughts in each of them, wise thoughts 
mostly, and bitter ones. He is obviously an educated man, and 
apparently a cultured one, too, who, giving free scope to a taste fo! 
gambling, took money, not his own. to make assurance double sure, 
and then, voluntarily, consequences of his foolish act. 
Anyone who pinches others’ money to back a woman or horses 
doesn’t deserve sympathy ; but the conditions that make this foolish- 
ness easy, and the stupid ritual of correction afterwards, are things 
to be deplored, and things to be altered, so that life, foolish and 
sensible, may be encouraged to become more rational and produc- 
tive. We needn’t waste time commenting on the way old friends 
avoided the criminal when they saw him in convict garb ; that was 
to talk to a convict when we meet 
in Dartmoor when I received 


faced the 


natural, and few of us know how 
one. I myself, writing to a “ convict” 
a request for a book, found it damned hard to think of what to say, 
confronted with the galaxy of rules printed on the first page of his 
letter. But, to me, the most shocking thing about this prison busi- 
ness is that the system says that once a man makes a sufficient foo! 
of himself to get penal servitude, he can never know the sense or 
dignity of life again. The comment of the sentencing judge in this 
case, “ when you, a middle-aged man, are eventually released you 
will be unemployed and unemployable,” is an appalling indictmert of 
y Christianity of a thousand years’ standing 

In the book there are flashes of penal history, such as an account 
0 how the treadmill—thaz horrid and stupid instrument of torture 
a crime deterrent ; how Elizabeth Fry, 
prisons better by making them 


honoured as 
saint, made 


—came to be 
the iron-souled 
worse 

The living conditions in the Irish jails seem to be satisfactory ; 
much better than thousands of hard-working men and women enjoy ; 
the cleanliness of a jail is unknown to them; and if a labourer 
happens to have a taste for literature, it is clear from the list of 
books given by the author that the honest worker is by no means 
as happity placed as the prisoner. One may be told that there are 
public libraries for the freeman. There are, but the best books, the 
ones such a man would be likely to seek, are almost certain to be 
in the hands of others with far more leisure to choose. That was 
my own experience, and I can remember but once getting the book 
I wanted. Of course, the loss of freedom is the hardest thing about 
the prison system, and the useless way in which the weary time is 
passed. Although the severe cruelty is gone, there are still, as 
Mr. O’Faolain points out in his preface, some hardships that should 
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be removed without delay. And one, which Mr. O’Faolain forgot, 
shouldn’t be allowed to remain for a moment: that of fixing in wire 
cages the prisoners about to receive a visit, and the friends who 
come to make them. It is simply savage and ridiculous that a 
mother should talk to a son, or a husband with a wife, behind a web 
of wire; and that so many meet at the one time that a shouting is 
necessary if one is to hear the other. 

The weakness of the book, it seems to me, is that the writer 
makes it mostly a personal tragedy. He tells, near the end of the 
book, how hard it is to find a job. “I have good friends: a 
Reverend Professor of Dogmatic and Moral Theology in Maynooth ; 
a Methodist chartered accountant; kings and commoners of the 
Irish literary world ; a doctor in the country , a merchant here, a 
commercial traveller there ; many, many friends all vainly trying 
Too many friends, maybe ; better be a turf-cutter in a 
1 job. But what about the 
important point, to me, is a 
a woman, to the jail as 
instance— 


+ 


tO 
place me.” 
bad bog than to depend on a friend fo1 
ex-convicts who have none? The real 
reformation in that which leads a man, o1 
prisoner or convict. Take the vice of gambling, for 
how can a law condemn a man for excessive indulgence in this vice 
when it encourages him to practise it :n every second street? There 
are gambling saloons, approved by dotted over the city of 
Dublin. And the war-trumpet of the Fenians has become the Irish 
Sweep Drum of the Nation. It is the young delinquents who become 
the incorrigibles, the old lags. And how are they treated? We 
have the fact of Dartmoor here, unfit for convicts, about to be used 
for boys. During my time in Ireland, Glencree and Artane Reforma- 
tories had a bad name. Yesterday I read of a young blind boy in an 
institution, boxed in the face the night he died alone in bed from 
pneumonia. Witnesses said the attendant and brother Peter were 
rough with him; and the attendant, in evidence, said he had 
authority from the Prior to chastise the boys when he thought they 
needed it. Not long ago, a Catholic Chancellor in a northern shire 
said that what young delinquents needed was severe corporal punish- 
ment, and if he was given the power he’d end delinquency in three 
And the delinquents, too, I dare say. 


1 
law, 


months. 

Though the author of this book seems to narrow life into a circle 
round himself, in jail or out of it, the book is well worth reading. 
We have known our homes, have roamed through many pleasures 
and some palaces, so it may do us good to saunter around a few 
This book gives us a safe and interesting way of doing it. 


SEAN O’CASEY. 


jails. 


The Problem of Tuberculosis 


A Manual of Tuberculosis. By E. Ashworth Underwood, M.D., D.P.H. 
E, and S. Livingstone, Ltd_ 15s. 


FORTUNATELY, during the last fifty years, there has been a steady 
decline in this country of illness and death due to tuberculosis, and 
particularly to pulmonary tuberculosis. There was an exacerbation 
during the war of 1914-18, and, as was to be expected, an exacerba- 
tion during the war just over, although to a considerably less extent. 
This decrease has probably been due to a number of factors, better 
housing, less overcrowding, better wages, better food, better and 
much more long-distance accommodation for sufferers, earlier and 
more certain diagnosis by means of radiological and bacterial ex- 
amination, and possibly a slowly increasing and more widely diffused 
degree of immunity against the tubercle bacillus in the population as 
a whole. But tuberculosis, and especially pulmonary tuberculosis, 
still ranks as one of the major causes of illness and premature death; 
and Dr. Underwood’s book—a revised and timely third edition—is 
designed to give the fullest information not only to doctors them- 
selves, but to all who are engaged or interested in the campaign to 
prevent and ultimately destroy it. 

As regards prevention, the greater reliance must at present be 
placed on social measures. Though tuberculosis affects all classes 
in the community, the sedentary and the athletic, the well-to-do 
and the poor, all large-scale observations have demonstrated a definite 
relation in its incidence with income. It is relatively more prevalent 
in lower income groups than in higher; and an active case of 
pulmonary tuberculosis is more likely to infect others in cramped and 
overcrowded surroundings. Further, while adult vu!lmonary 
tuberculosis may be the result of direct infection from another 
person, it may also be due to the re-awakening of some earlier, latent 
childhood focus as the result of a general lapse in physical health; 
ind this may be a consequence of fatigue due to overwork or some 
other enough total or suitable food. Any 
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626 THE 
measure that promotes better living and industrial conditions is there- 
fore a measure against tuberculosis. 

It is also hoped that earlier detection of significant pulmonary 
tuberculosis may play a valuable preventive part, and miniature mass 
radiography has been introduced with this in view. By its means— 
at the rate of one or two a minute—large bodies of people can be 
photographed. Any of them showing abnormal signs can then be 
recalled for a large-scale X-ray photograph, and, if it then seems 
advisable, handed over to the clinician for further periodical observa- 
tion or immediate treatment as the case may be. In so relatively new 
and large-scale a process, much has no doubt yet to be learned 
about what is or is not significant pulmonary tuberculosis. But 
given wisdom and experience, it should be—and, indeed, already 
has been—extremely valuable in detecting lesions at a stage when 
proper rest and treatment should have a much better chance of 
effecting a cure. 

Dr. Underwood’s book also deals lucidly with the more modern 
methods of treatment, basically designed to rest diseased lung tissue, 
such as treatment by artificial pneumothorax, causing temporary 
collapse and inaction of the affected lung, and thoracoplasty—the 
removal of ribs so that, in severe cases, a permanent collapse and 
inaction can be secured. He also deals comprehensively with the 
very difficult and important problem of the after-treatment of people 
who have emerged from home or sanatorium with their lesions arrested 
or at any rate inactive. The after-history of these cases in industry 
has hitherto been gravely disappointing. But with better adaptation 
of hours and work, and also possibly on the lines exemplified by such 
a village colony as Papworth, the future outlook may become brighter. 
As regards the domestic side, general experience would seem to show 
that the essential thing is a reasonably comfortable and happy home. 
Its actual location, within the boundaries of these islands—excepting 
possibly certain particularly smoky industrial areas or damp river- 
bed districts—would seem to be of secondary importance from the 
point of view of a relapse. But the ultimate hope of defeating tuber- 
culosis in any final sense, probably rests in the future discovery 
of some chemical agent, as lethal to the bacillus of tuberculosis as 
the sulphonamide group of drugs have been found lethal to various 
other bacilli, or of some living agent, such as penicillin, with a 
similar action. Much work is now being done on these lines, and 
some of it with at least a grain of promise. Meanwhile, as an up- 
to-date summary of every aspect of the problem, Dr. Underwood’s 
book can be unreservedly recommended. 

H. H. BASHFoRD. 


A Cobbett of Our Time 


By H. J. Massingham. (Collins. 12. 6d.) 


Ir was a favourite device in early books of moral precept to follow 
the pattern of Observation, Application and Reflection. In effect, 
this is the pattern followed by Mr. Massingham in his latest book. 
Cobbett is his Observation ; his Application is the life’s work of 
those “ Sons of Cobbett ” whom he has met on his travels in (mainly 
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southern) England today ; and his Reflection is the over-riding nes 
for a return to Cobbett’s organic way of life. 

There is more than a whiff of Cobbett about Mr. Massingham, 
and so it is not surprising that his chapter on “the Rider of the 
Shires” should be among the best things he has written. Here is 
no journalistic sketch—Cobbett cantering over the downs, with white 
locks flying. Instead, Mr. Massingham pays his reader the compli- 
ment (rare enough in these days) of assuming an adult intelligence 
and gives him a portrait by analysis. He sees Cobbett’s life and 
work as one long, passionate crusade for “wholeness of living” 
and for the recognition of the essential “ worth and dignity of the 
human person.” 

If it was courageous of Cobbett to put forward such ideas just at 
the moment when the “Economic Man of the future” was being 
born and England was busily engaged in exchanging “ growth ” for 
“ progress,” it is surely even more courageous of Mr. Massingham 
to champion these ideas now that the Economic Man is (apparently) 
in full possession and progress is all. But he is nothing daunted, 
At this the eleventh hour—before the small farmer, the small holder 
or the craftsman have quite disappeared or the spirit of yeoman 
England has been finally denied—he bids us heed Cobbett’s vision; 
and, in a style that borrows vigour from its subject, he shows us 
how that vision might yet point us the way of “ return to ourselves.” 

Nor are his portraits of the “Sons of Cobbett” hardly less per- 
suasive. Whether they be Somerset yeomen, surviving from “4 
period when the yeoman was the tie-beam of England,” or that 
gentle Hereford farmer of “ Pomona Farm,” rendering back to his 
land “according to the Natural Law” what he has taken away, or 
the smallholders of the Vale of Evesham, continuing a tradition of 
good cultivation that dates back to 700 A.D., Mr. Massingham’s 
enthusiastic response to their sovereign endeavours can win him (and 
them) nothing but praise. 

Only occasionally does he seem in danger of letting his enthusiasm 
run away with him. He receives a letter, for :nstance, from an old 
chair-maker, in which all the “I’s” are written small. But this, 
to him, is no mere sign of illiteracy. “The ‘i’ is significant,” he 
says: “the material and the work “upon it come before the ego.” Or 
again: he hears the life-story of a certain Kentish labourer and is 
stirred by his delight in what he hears to re-create the story for our 
example. But nobody who knew the Medway valley would speak 
of this district (one stretch of which Cobbett himself said was second 
to none in England) as “the reverse of authentically rural”; noe 
would he find anything burt peasant snobbery in the action of a man 
who, on moral grounds, prevented his wife from working in the 
hop-gardens (not yards, as Mr. Massingham calls them) at a task 
which, at least for the “ home-pickers,” comes as near festival as 
anything in the English working country life today. 

But, indicative though these details may be, they are not to be 
construed as detracting from Mr. Massingham’s work. They are 
emphasised here only because one does not like to see him handing 
ammunition to the enemy. 

In a day when seemingly inevitable forces are thrusting us ever 
farther into the Wilderness, his voice deserves the closest attention 
We need more like him today, who can read in the prospect of Great 
Coxwell tithe-barn “a symbol in wood and stone of the fusion 
between man’s daily bread and what is more than bread ”; who can 
experience, as he does and as his glowing descriptions reveal, a lifted 
heart at the sight of farms worked on the “ Rule of Return,” because 
their owners follow the “ practice of loving no less than learning”; 
and who can read in the present revival of Rogation, as Farm 
Sunday, a hopeful acknowledgment that, if we have “ thrown a pearl 
away,” at least we are anxiously seeking it again. 

C. HENRY WARREN. 


Good Works Jubilee 


Women in Council. Edited by H. Pearl Adam. (Oxford University 
Press. 5s.) 
FIFTY years ago an organisation called the National Union af 
Women Workers came into being at a conference in Nottingham 
It was not, as might be supposed, a trade union, nor was it com- 
posed ef working women. It was a policy-making committee drawa 
from associations of women voluntary and professional social welfare 
workers all over Britain; and a useful body it proved to be, 
ordinating the work of the societies affiliated to it and leading to 
the development of new societies to cater for new social service 
needs which have arisen in the changeful, critical years since 1895. 
In 1898 the N.U.W.W. joined the International Council of Women, 
und added the words “and the National Council of Women” to i 
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6 
It’s a fortunate head 
that has never ached’ 


—Old Proverb. 





; 


Medical science has progressed immeasurably since the 
days when the most usual way to anzsthetise a patient 
before a surgical operation was to knock him out with a 
blow on the chin. Hygiene and better living conditions 
have eradicated some of the worst diseases of the middle 
ages ; medical science has discovered remedies for others. 
Yet one type of ailment has increased: nerve-strain is 
more widely prevalent than it was in the days before our 
civilisation produced the modern complicated technique 
of living. And nerve-strain finds its expression in the 
wearing, nagging nerve pains of every day: headache, 
toothache, neuralgia . . . danger signals, all of them, 
warning the sufferer that something needs looking into. 

What that something is, and how to set it right, only a 
doctor or a dentist can decide, but in the meantime every 
sufferer has the means to allay the pain itself. That is 
what ‘Cogene’ is for; that is why doctors prescribe it. 

‘Cogene’ is a scientific combination of four pain- 
relieving drugs, in tablet form. It is non-habit forming 
and produces no harmful after-effects as a single drug is 
apt to do; yet it will relieve the most harassing nerve 
pain in a surprisingly short time. Ask ‘your doctor about 
*Cogene *. It can be bought from any chemist at 1/1}d. 
a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while * Cogene’ will relieve 
the pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that, 
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Chemist or Grocer 
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title. In 1918 the first half of the title was dropped, and the society 
became, what it remains, the National Council of Women 





Non-sectarian but Christian in aj it is also in intent non- 
partv—how much so can be gathered tn the fact that its affiliated 
bodies included the (Women’s) Anti-Suffrage League until 1912. 
In that year Mr. Asquith, after paving lip-service to woman suffrage, 
introduced a Manhood Suffrige B irafted in such a way that the 


ff imendment would be out of 
which had already in 
yut the firm founda- 
there is no permanence 
1em,” passed another urging “ Members 

no Bill shall be passed 
Suffrage 


that a woman 
National 


passed a res 


Speaker ruled 
rder, and the 
1902 and 1999 
on of the Parliamentary 
yr any advance gained 
of Parliament 
wh ch does 
for Women.” 
Women in Council, the jubilee book of the Council, tells of its 
foundation and and its method of working through com- 
mittees, each devoted tc a particular subject, and branches organised 
geographically. Among the subjects on which committees sit are: 








n thar 
tO ens tial 


ineasure of Parliamentary 


io vote s$o as 


not include some 


history 


“ 


“Art and Letters,” “The Cinema,” “ Education,’ “The British 
Empire and Migration,” “Household Service,” “ International 
Affairs and the Promotion of Peace,” “ Moral Welfare.” Morality 


appears for the Council still to be synonymous, as in the days of 
its foundatioa, with sexual orthodoxy ; nor has the Council progressed 
beyond the belief of the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene 
promoted in the first place by fierce and justifiable hostility to the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, which authorised compuisory examina- 
tion and treatment of prostitutes only) that treatment for venereal 
diseases should be free, voluntary and confidential, thus preserving 
to the individual liberty to spread disease much more far-reaching in 
effect than smallpox and other complaints which are compulsorily 
notifiable. 

Several of the Council’s committees have grown into independent 
but affiliated associations—the National Association of Girls’ Clubs 
and Mixed Clubs is one, the Women’s Engineering Society another. 
And from the second has sprung a grand-daughter, the Electrical 
Association for Women, which, under the guidance of its secretary, 
Miss Caroline Haslett, C.B.E., came of age in 1945—an occasion 
celebrated by the publication of its history under the title Electricity 
and Woman: Twenty-one Years of Progress, by Wilfred L. Randell 
Hodder and Stoughton. §s.). 

Women have the vote. Women also sit in the House of Commons, 
on local government bodies, on magistrates’ benches (though not 
enough of them). But there are still legal and customary anomalies 
in the position of women (and of men in a society which aims at 
equality of status, opportunity and responsibility between the sexes) ; 
thousands of young children and adolescents still stand in need of 
sympathetic protection. So long as there is a single social anomaly, 
a single social injustice in the land, the National Council of Women 
will find useful work to do. IRENE CLEPHANE. 





How to lighten heavy 







shadows in portrait snaps 





Good likenesses are easily ruined 
by shadows too dense to show 
details. Such 
in strong light when the contrast 
between light and 


shadows occur 


shade is too 


great, and also in weak light 


when shadows tend to be under 
exposed. The remedy is reflected 


light Arrange a mirror, a white 


wall, white card, sheet or even a 
newspaper just outside the picture 


area so that it reflects light back 











on to the shadow side of the face. 
The diagram shows how the 
picture above was taken. \/ 
; © 
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Pulpit and Pen 


Faber and Faber. 183) 


Every autobiography is in some degree self-revealing. Sometime 
the revelation is attractive, sometimes not. About this particulary 
example of the art, or craft, there can be no contention. It is attrac. 
tive beyond all ordinary measure; no one could read it without 4 
peculiar and increasing satisfaction. Of his book, as he ends it 
Canon Deane is content to say: “Its narrative, I know, is unexciting 
enough ; I can claim only that my long life has been so shaped 
as to bring me into touch with interesting people, and to supply 
me with more varied interests and occupations than fall to the lo 
of the average clergyman.” Given that material, and the easy and 
graceful pen which the writer habitually wields, a volume of much 
more than ordinary interest could not fail, without some strange 
accident, to result ; and no such accident has happened here. 

It is mainly on the clerical and the literary worlds that Canon 
Deane throws light. Appointed in 1929, when just under sixty, to 
such a post as he had always dreamed of, a residential canonry 
at Windsor, with the magnificence of St. George’s Chapel as a 
daily inspiration, he can look back on a rich and varied parochial 
experience ; nothing in that field is more instructive than the pages 
which, in describing the writer’s incumbency of the Priory Church, 
Malvern, thirty-five years ago, show what Church of England 
parochial life at its best can be. Equally instructive, it may be 
added, is Canon Deane’s candid explanation of his failure to find 
ease and comfort in what most people would consider the easy and 
comfortable parish cure of Hampstead, and his relief at moving 
thence to the then almost empty All Saints’, Ennismore Gardens— 
where the nonogenarian Lord Halsbury was among the most faithful 
of the few communicants. Canon Deane’s writings have for half a 
century been familiar to tens of thousands of readers who have 
hardly heard his name. At Cambridge, where he edited the Granta 
while reading Law with a view to the Bar, he was already con- 
tributing regularly but anonymously to both Punch and the Globe; 
he has written hundreds of “third leaders” for The Times, and 
served that great paper for fifteen years as its ecclesiastical editor; 
and his reviews and essays in such journals as The Church Times 
or the Treasury, which he edited for seven years, have been innumer- 
able. The two worlds with which he is so intimately familiar find 
common ground at the Athenaeum, of which Dr. Deane has for 
many decades been a well-known member. But he leaves no doubt 


Time Remembered. By Anthony C. Deane. 





of the relation of those worlds to one another. Relatively early in 
life, when his marked success as a writer of light sketches and light 
verse gave him reason to think he would be known in that role first 
and foremost, he renounced deliberately what was a lucrative as 
well as an entertaining diversion lest he might appear for a moment 
—however misleading the appearance might in reality be—to be 
relegating his work as a pastor and preacher to a secondary place. 
Time Remembered, indeed, impinges on two worlds in another 
sense, for its author’s career spans the gulf between those unfor- 
gettably placid and stable Edwardian days to the tragic chapter that 
opened in 1914, and is not closed yet. What he has to tell is 
told most admirably—with much humour, with great breadth of 
mind, with reticences as rare in such literature as they are right, 
with shrewd criticism and generous appreciation and a wealth of 
anecdote, with a background of rich culture always present, but 
never obtruded. Through it all breathes a firm and quiet optimism 


for which many readers will feel deeply grateful. H. W. H. 
Fiction 

A Journey to the Interior. By P.H. Newby. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 

Ariadne and the Bull. By Eleanor Farjeon. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 6d.) 

The Safety Catch. By G. F. Hughes. (Chapman and Hall. 8s. 6d.) 

Nine Days Murder. By Allan MacKinnon. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

The Green Years. By A.J. Cronin. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 


Goop first novels are never very common at the best of times and 
during the war years they were even more infrequent than usual. 
A fourney to the Interior is a really excellent first novel, one which 
seems to be of that rare kind, a novel by a born writer. P. H. Newby 
has the imagination of a poet; his book is strange, fresh and vivid 
The central figure is a man recovering from a serious illness, whose 
much-loved wife has recently died. Still suffering from the shock, 
Winter arrives at Rasuka, where a small group of Europeans super- 
vise the workings of an oil well in the tiny Sultanate. Before his 
coming one of their number, Rider, has disappeared on some 
mysterious errand in the desert. Winter soon finds out that Rider 
was a thorn in the flesh of the touchy little community, while the 
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Looking 
Ahead 


The Main Line Railways’ post-war plans 
include the introduction of the latest 
scientific improvements in new loco- 
motives and in re-conditioning existing 
engines. Passenger rolling stock will 
include new designs with bright colours, 
new fabrics, plastics and other materials. 
The finest railway service in the world 
will be offered to the British public as 


soon as materials and man-power permit 
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hy 
you are able to cable 
so easily 


Following a policy of co-ordination and co-operation, 
Cable and Wireless Ltd. have raised international tele- 
graphic communications to a high state of efficiency. The 
Holding Company, established in 1929 in agreement with 
the Governments of the British Empire, has secured the 
orderly development of communications by cable and 
wireless and has served the public well. 
The Company has a capital of £30,000,000 and is 
entitled in the first instance to a standard net revenue of 
% on the capital. Halt of any profit above this sum goes 
to reduction of rates and to development of the service. 
and half to the Company. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


PIONEERS OF CHEAP COMMUNICATIONS 


Ltd., 








Cable and Wireless Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2 
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natives all adored him. There is an air of tension in the place, a 
general feeling of uneasiness and irritability. Winter is both resented 
and welcomed by the resident white people ; they sense in him a 
disturbing element, one who will not conform to their accepted way 
of living. They entertain him grudgingly, with hints and 
each other ; yet whenever the subject of Rider comes out into 


gossip 


ibout 


the open they hurriedly combine against the missing man. Winter 
is taken to visit the Sultan, who forbids any investigation into the 
disappearance. A robbery takes place, the accused native appeals 


to Winter for help, at the same time naming one of the English 
supervisors as the real culprit. Events and disturbances pile up 
until the moment comes in which Winter dec s he will make the 
journey into the desert I can only hint at the content and 
quality of this engrossing and beautiful novel, which is a very con- 


2 
acl wions are 


rare and 


lievement indeed. The author’s characteris 
his book has a dream-like clarity which is both 


It is one that no discriminating reader should 


siderable 
excellent 


refreshing. muss. 





Those who think the classics should be treated with respect will 
not care for Eleanor Farjeon’s Ariadne and the Bull, others more 
frivolous will consider her book a delightful exchange for a book 
token. The idea is amusing anyway, and we are given a bright and 
brisk low-down on the court of Ariadne’s father, on the famous 
occasion of Theseus’ visit in the black-sailed ship. It seems that 
legend has maligned the hero, since Ariadne jilted him for a more 
resplendent rival. As for the mystery of the labyrinth, even the 
Minotaur was not nearly (in spite of his skin) so black as tradition 


has Pp uinted him. 


I missed G. F. 


A joyous piece of fooling. 


Hughes’ first novel, The Splendid Eli. In his new 


one, The Safety Catch, he tackles a serious problem with light- 
hearted skill and good sense. The story opens in the late thirties 
with John Klooner waking up one fine morning with a wonderful 
idea for preserving peace. Mild opposition merely fosters his belief 


in himself, and in next to no time he has found a wealthy patron and 
which started off so modestly, grows to enormous pro- 
Both John’s enemies and adherents lightly satirised 
who details a pleasing fantastic events. 
like a nice crime might do worse than explore the 
underground of the black market in the company of Allan 
MacKinnon, whose first novel, Nine Days Murder, is both rapid 
ind live David Stanners, while on leave from the R.A. is asked 
by his old chief of Scotland Yard to help tidy up some warehouse 
robber:es, so David on a round of the pubs, Ostensibly in 

irch of a fur coat. Before many hours have passed he finds him- 


his crusade, 
portions. ire 
by the IUtNOrT, 


Those who 


sequence oi 


Foes 


cif alone with the corpse of a pretty young woman who had invited 
um to her flat for a drink. The mystery thickens quickly, and there 
ire a good number of breathless adventures before murder and 
robbery are sorted out and solved. 


Boyhood and adolescence, from eight to eighteen, provide scheme 
ind span for The Green Years. The scene is a small Scottish town, 
ind the story of R ybert Shannon’s trials are told in the first person. 
The author’s style is coy, whambling and boring. 

JOHN HAMPSON. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


MucH reflection on the provisions of the Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Bill must precede any final judgement on its impli- 
cations for colliery shareholders and for the general body of investors 
There is a great deal in this Bill which is open to wide differences 
of interpretation, and until how its provisions are given 
-practical effect one the risk of drawing conclusions. I 
think it is fair to state, however, that the general principles which 
seem to underlie this first incursion of the Government into industrial 
nationalisation should ca reither alarm nor despondency among 
investors. On the all-important question of compensation the prin- 
ciple to be applied is that the industry as a whole shall be taken over 
going concern and valu - by independent arbitrators on the basis 
as between a w.lling buyer and a willing seller. Although 
I am prepared to admit that the majority of the sellers in this instance 


sober 


one sees 
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are in reality far from wi lling, and that it is ed to think of a whole 
industry being transferred on such a basis, the theoretical concep- 
tion is sound and should certainly be well in the mind of the 


irbitration tribunal. 


NET MAINTAINABLE REVENUE 

As most people ——. the conception of net maintainable 
revenue which has been developed so frequently in Trade Union 
discussions of compenennen is given a prominent place in the Coal 
Bill. It is defined as “the net annual revenue which the assets as 
a whole might reasonably be expected to earn in the future if they 


were not transferred to public ownership.” That is a satisfact ry 
definition, and it indicates that the Government has in mind as the 
basis for determining compensation the sort of estimate cf future 


earning-power which is always in the mind of a buyer of any indus- 
trial concern. Again, just as an ordinary commercial buyer would 
not be expected to base that estimate on the earning-power which 
he himself hopes to put into the business, so the Government is 
unwilling to include in net maintainable revenue any earnings which 


it might be expected would accrue from nationalisation itself. At 
the same time I find it d-fficult to imagine how the arbitrators will 
arrive the net maintainable revenue figure. Clearly much will 
depend on the future level of output, which itself turns on the atti- 


tude of labour, the availability of labour, and mechanisation, &c. 
Other factors will be the level of costs and selling prices, to say 


nothing of what might be expected to result from the distributing 


side of the companies’ activities. 
DIVIDING THE SPOILS 
When the compensation total, arrived at in the first instance 


through district valuations, has been allocated to the various coll‘ery 
concerns—and 1:t looks as if that may involve discussions over a 
period of two years—the companies will still be faced with the 
problem of dealing .with the Government stcck which they will 


receive. To judge from the w:de scope of the nationalisation scheme, 
which embraces most of the ancillary activities of the colliery con- 
cerns, a large number of companies will either go into voluntary liqui- 
dation or make 1 substantial repayment “of capital. For either of 
these purposes Ad companies will be allowed to exchange otherwise 
inalienable Government stock for transferable stock, which will then 
be distributed in specie to the shareholders. Some ticklish problems 
will then arise as a result of the varying rights of the different 
classes of shareholders in the matter of capital and dividends. As I 
recently pointed out in these notes, holders of high-rated Preference 
shares in nationalisation industries have latterly been disturbed, and 
with good reason, by the prospect that their undertakings might 
pr ceed to a voluntary liquidation. In that event the contractual 
right of most of these Preference shares is merely repayment at par, 
whereas many holders have in recent years bought their shares at 
very substantial premiums as permanent investments. 

It is obvious that if boards of directors merely applied the letter 


of the law great hardships would be imposed on many of these 
Preference holders. Rather surprisingly, the Coal Bill includes a 
provision in Section 23 for facilitating schemes of arrangement 


designed to temper the wind to holders of high-rated Preferences 
in the coal industry. Section 23 provides that where agreement on 
compromised schemes is not reached by 90 per cent. majorities 
by the shareholders themselves directions may be given for adjust- 
ments to be made by a tribunal. This seems to me to be good new: 
merely for certain classes of colliery investors but for holders 
of high-rated Preferences in all industries under the nationalisation 
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House purchase loans 


repayable by monthly or quarterly 


instalments ceasing on death or in 
25 years. No legal or valuation 


charges. 


'Ask for House Purchase leaflet 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 ‘ 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No Shareholders 
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| bese NOT your plate 


Social security is a matter of politics and legislation, 
security is often merely a matter of 
Fixative on your dental plate. 
has lost its original siiction grip causes unnecessary pain and 
embarrassment. Restore comfort and confidence by using this taste- 





but denture 
sprinkling Kolynos Denture 
A denture which through gum-shrinkage 


less, odourless powder. Recommended by dentists and sold by 
chemists—1/3d. and 3/3d. per tin. 
KOLYNOS + ~ tle soon 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 

4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Paid wp Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charte., £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches thoughout Australia anu New Zealand, 
Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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The Brushless Shaving 


CREAM. 
that never fails ifs friends 


Wholesale Distribuiors— 
PASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, B.C! 
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Barneys 
its high 


1945 


varied from 
standard.” 


“ Dear Sirs, 
My monthly shipment of Barneys Punchbowle sent to me by my brother 
in England has just arrived. I’ve told him a good many times how much 
I enjoy it, and the thought occurs to me that you, too, might be pleased to 
know it. 


23/6/44 


I’ve been smoking your tobacco for some years now, started the good habit 
in West Africa, managed to get it regularly even during some of the ‘ sticky’ 
times in the desert campaigns, when a good smoke was one of the few pleasures 
we could enjoy. Then, when we were preparing for the Sicilian show and 
our kit was cut to the bone, | remembered some of those times and squeezed 
in an extra pound of Punchbowle *‘ just in case.’ I was very glad I did, for 
that pound, with careful rationing, tided me over until supplies began to come 
through. Despite the rough handling and the long trips that some of my 
tebacco has made, | have yet to open a tin to find the tobacco in other than 
perfect condition. 

1 have heard with pity chaps complaining of the deterioration of 
cigarettes and tobacco during the war, and others bewailing the non-arrival of 
parcels. On both these counts your firm has stood the test of what must have 
been a very difficult time. Never has Barneys varied from its high standard of 
excellence, never has one of my parcels gone astray, or been subjected te 
unusual delay. 

Good show, may you long continue. 
F/Lt. R.A.F., C.M.F.” 


letters may be 





The originals ef all testimony 
inspected at the Barneys Bureau, 24, Holborn, E.C.4 


Barneys 


*% Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (fall). 2/91d. oz. 


(284) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





Mi Jestones 5 millstones. 


Just as pain is a ‘millstone round the neck’ of the 
sufferer, so ‘ANADIN’ marks—but in a happier 
sense—a definite ‘milestone’ of progress in the 
constant research by scientists for a safe and effective pain-reliever. 
‘ANADIN’ output is still unavoidably restricted, and the problem of 
meeting the rapidly increasing demand is our NAL ‘millstone’! 


However, we are doing our DI 
NAC Mi 


utmost to make further sup- 
FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN 





plies available to your local 
chemist — and to you. 


1/5 & 2/10 (Incl. Taz) 
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Allied Landings, D-Day, June 6th, 
1944, and of the Norman dy 
Campaign—Alan Melville , 

Flemish Painting—Emile Cammaerts 

Former Days, The—Norman Mac- 
lean ... 

France and Britain—Roy val Institute 
of International Affairs... 

Freedom was Flesh and Blood—Jose 
Antonio de Aguirre ‘ 

French Painting—T. W. Earp i 

Future of British Farming, The— 
H. W. Menzies-Kitchen ... . 


‘ EORGE Saintsbury. The Memo- 
A rial Volume. Ed. Dr. John 
Oliver, Dr. A. Melville Clark and 
Augustus Muir 

God and the Atom—, Mgr. 

Greece—A. W. Gomme 

| IS Maiesty’s Sitmiainee 2, M. 

Stationery Office 
Medicine, 


The—Lieut.- 


Jacquetta 


Vulliamy 
Anti- 


John Far- 


R. Knox 


History of 
Guthrie ° 

History of Modern Russian Painting, 
A—George Loukomski 

Holbein’s Drawings at 
Castle—Ed. K. T. Parker 

Hostels for Old People—F riends 
Book Centre 

a, Should We Rebuild London ? 

B. Purdom .. 

Huis ‘Clos. Piéce en un Acte—Jean 

Paul Sartre va - 


CELAND, Past and Present— 
Bjorn Thordarson, translated pe 
Sir Wm. Craigie ... 
I Did Penal Servitude—D83222 |. 
Ill Fares the Land—C. McWilliams 
Immortal Years (1937-1944) —John 
Evelyn Wrench nan 
Inheritance of Dreams — 
rummond 
In Search of Two Characters : Some 
Intimate Aspects of Napoleon and 
his Son—Dormer Creston 
International Law, Vol. I. Inter- 
national Law as Applied by 
International Courts and Tribunals 
G. Schwarzenberger_ . 
International Sea Transport — Sir 
Osborne Mance 
Italian Diary, An—Flora Stark 


EHOVAH’S Witnesses, 
€ Herbert Hewitt Stroup 


A—Douglas 


Windsor 


John 


The— 


A France Guerriére (Penguin)— 
4 Lewis Thorp ... 

Laurel and the Thorn, The : “A Study 
of G. F. Watts—Ronald Chapman 

Law and Orders—Carleton Kemp 
Allen 

Lear Omnibus, The—ed. by RB. z.. 
Megroz si 

Legal Aid—Robert Egerton .. 

Letters from Cambridge, 1939-1944 
—A. S. F. Gow : 

Letters to a Nurse—* A Midland 
Dector’” “ 

Life of Richard Wagner, The (Vol. 
III)—Ernest Newman 

Little Animals of the Countryside— 
Eileen Mayo 

Little Reviews Anthology—ed. D. 
Val Baker ... oe ‘ane om 


494 


388 


292 
90 


. 598 


414 
498 


88 
90 


.. 204 


440 
598 
364 


114 


420 


1. 624 


416 


. 318 


. 316 


92 


88 
574 
522 
254 


110 


Living Thoughts of Clausewitz, The 
—Presented by Lt.-Col. ee I. 


Greene 604 
Longman’s Miscellany : No. 1 ... 182 
Lower Deck—Lieut. John Davies ... 546 
\ AN the Measure: A New 
a Approach to History—Erich 

Kahler 390 


Manual of 
Ashworth Underwood 
Martin Luther: 


Tuberculosis, A — E. 


Hitler’s Cause—or 


Cure— Gordon Rupp 50 
Master and Brother—Col. the Hon. 

Arthur C. Murray 248 
Matabele Journals of Robert Moffat, 

The, Vol. I, 1829-54, ed. J. r. 

Wallis eS ‘ 468 
Memoirs—Viscount Samuel _ 64 
Mind at the End of its Tether— 

H. G. Wells : 442 
Miniature History of European Art, 4 

/ilenski ase 52 
My C rowded Sanctus ry — Clare 

Sheridan 7“ 22 

"EW Deal for Coal, A—Harold 
a Wilson ... cee Oat 
New Writing and Daylight : “1945— 

ed. John Lehmann 342 
Nuffield College Social Reconstruc- 

tion Survey—ed. by - & 

Bourdillon . ari 602 
( a = | saa Cross, The—Alec R. . 

oe 6 
Origin a * Our Time, The—Kari 

Polanyi 466 
Our Horses—Lionel Edwards 138 
Our Parliament—S. Gordon 316 
Our Woodlands—C. P. Ackers 250 

)ACIFIC Partner — George H. 

Johnston ai 68 
Philosophy of Jesus, The—Harry 

Roberts and Lord Horder 344 
Pilot Papers—ed. Charles Madge ... 342 
Planning the New Nursery School— 

U. L. Press 46 
Poems and C contradictions — Rex 

Warner 600 
Poems of Our. Time, 1940-1942— 

Chosen by Richard Church and 

M. M. Bozman 42 
ar Direct and Oblique—E. M. 

Tillyard 548 
Probiews of the C ountryside—C. Ss. 

Orwin . 496 
Prospere’s C ell—Laurence Durrell. 470 
Psychologist Looks at Sex, A—H. # 

Philp 1 ons eos «+» 270 
Psychology of Gesture, A — 

Charlotte Wolff (translated by 

Anne Tennant) nt oe Se 
() Foc Skies on epanenetiiaaate 

z ; 200 
EBUILDING of Italy—M. H. 

] H. Macartney . 269 
Rebuilding the Libe srated Areas of the 

Soviet Union—Prof. N. Voronin... 270 
Redbrick and These Vital — 

Bruce Truscot . 16 
Religion in America — Willard L. 

Sper 494 
Report on the Russians—W. L. 

V hite 544 
Road to the West, The—Soviet War 

Poems : chosen and translated by 

A. Moray Williams and V. de Sola 

Pinto 228 
Road to Rome—Christopher "Buckley 294 
Romance of the English Theatre, The 

—Donald Brook ... 44 
Rudyard Kipling: A New Apprecia- 

tion—Hilton Brown wae 269 
Rufus Isaacs (Vol. II) — The 

Marquess of Reading eat ... 596 

«CIENCE and the Planned State— 
s John R. Baker ... 18 
Shakespeare and the Popular Drama- 

tic Tradition—S. L. Bethell 200 
Shelley = —y Romantic Revolution ne 

—F. 

Shelter ‘Sketch Book—Henry Moore 230 
Showman Looks On — Charles B. 

Cochran fers nei eos 8 

Singing C hurch, The—C. Henry ; 


Phillips a 
Songs and Lyrics from the “English 
Playbooks—ed. Frederick S. Boas 
South Sea Diary, A (Penguin)—S. W. 
Powell 
Statesman’s Year- Book, The, 1945. 
Steel — in India, A—John . 
Keena . 
Story of ‘China, The—T su Chi 


rg’xEACHINGS of Sun Yat-Sen, 
i The—compiled by Prof. N. 
Gangulee 

They Found “the Charch “There— 
Henry P. van Dus: 

Time, Lesuteder and: I the Nebulae— 
Martin Johnson. 

Time Remembered — Anthony C. 
Deane 


ill 


Time’s Winged Chariot — Ernest 
urtle eas 90 

To-morrow’s Airliners, Airways and 
Airports—-S. E. Veale a 250 

Towards Christian Democracy—Sir 
Stafford Cripps... 

Trollope, A Commentary—Michael 
Sadleir ‘ ace. & 

Turn of the Tide, The — H. M. 
Tomlinson ... . ee. 392 


| ’TNFORGETTABLE, Unforgot- 


ten — Anna Buchan (O. 
Douglas) ... on nae ... 494 
TENICE: An Aspect of Art— 

Adsian Stokes ... eco UO 

Virginia Woolf—David Daiches ... 162 
Voltaire: Myth and Reality — 
Kathleen O'Flaherty << —— 
\ ‘AGES on the Farm — David 
Zccles.. aw Se 
Watering Place—Robert Liddell |... 66 
Water Under the Bridges—Sir 
Nevile Henderson ... aes ... 366 


West Country Stories—A. L. Rowse 474 
Wisdom of the Fields, The—H. J. 
Massingham 
omen in Council—ed. H. 
Adam 
Wonders of Animal Life — Erna 
Pinner 
Wood From the Trees—R. ‘Jefferies 576 


«+. 626 
Pearl 
626 


"OUNG People in Trouble—Sir 
Robert Mayer . 552 


FICTION 
DVENTURE in the North— 
4 Mary Edmonston x 110 
After Bath—Vaughan Wilkias oe Be 
Age of Thunder, The—Frederic 
Prokosch . poe on: a 
April’s Kittens — Clare Turlay 
Newberry . . ae Bae 
Ariadne = the Bull — Eleanor 
Farjeon . “ie 
At Mrs. Lippincote’s — Elizabeth 
Taylor soo ae sane in 
YARRIERS are Down, eee 
Lindsay . 228 
Bedelia—Vera Caspary 602 
Best Stories of the Sea—Ed. 
Thomas Woodrooffe 602 


Blessed are the Meck—Zofia ‘Kossak 44 
Blow, Blow Your Trumpets—Shamus 
Fraser 496 
Both Sides of the Blanket—Halcott 
Glover 344 
Bridgehead, The—C ‘hristopher Dilke 204 
Building of pom, a esaltmeete de la 
Roche a os Can 


{ ‘ANNERY Row—John Steinbeck 418 
Christmas Carol, A—Charles 
Dickens 574 

Christopher’s ‘Rainy ‘Day Book—M. 
Salaman... 574 

Clear Heart, The—Barbara | Bingley 472 

Come Wind, Come Weather — 
Constance Felicity Goddard wm a 

Conscience Makes Heroes — Came 
Abrahams ... F 

County Affairs—Roger Armfelt ... 444 

Crazy Weather — Charles L. 
MecNichols ... _ os ee 

H pax Arbour, The — Ione 

i Sandberg Shriber _ one 

Dark World of Animals, The— 
Eleanor Farjeon and T. Stoney ... 574 


Days and Nights — Konstantin 
Simonov --. 496 
Dead Ground-—How ard Clewes ... 444 
Dear Baby—William Saroyan 602 
Death of a Poet—Leonid Grossman 44 
Demon Lover, The — Elizabeth 
Bowen ... 444 
Desert Episode—G. Greenfield .. 576 
Dog’s Lite—Gordon Boshell ... 180 
Double Detection—Belton Cobb... 320 
‘ACH for All—Yuri Nagibin ... 392 
kK Eight Hours from a 
Anthony Quayle . 
Elderbrook rothers, “Phe=Geraia ” 
Bullett 
Enchanted Village, “The — es” 
Rawlence . 574 
English Teecher, The — R K. 
Narayan . 344 
Bquinox—Allan Seager ad . 228 
ag the Fearless — , 
Oman .. . 574 
Final Score—Warren Beck . 320 


Find of the Early Lron Age from Llyn 
Cerrig Bach, Anglesey—Cyril Fox 40 

Firebell in the Night — Goapaee 
Robertson ... 

First Impressions—Isobel Strachey... att 

Flame in the Snow—lulia de Beau- 


sabre 
Flaxen Braids—Annette Turngren .. . 574 





1V 
Folk Tales of the Peoples of the 
Soviet Union , 
Folly Bridge—D. L. Murray 
For Love Alone—Christina Stead 
‘ ARDEN, The—L. A. G. Strong 
3 Gin and Bitters—Jane Lane 
Goodnight Ladies—Van Siller 
Goon in the Block—Eric Williams 
Green Years, The—A. J. Cronin . 
Gvadi Bigva — Leo Kiacheli, trans- 
lated by Stephen Garry 
| ERITAGE—Hilda K. F. Gull 
Holly Hotel—Elizabeth Kyle 
Horizon—Helen MacInnes 
House in Clewe Street—Mary Lavin 5 
House of the Paladin, Shove 
Needham 
CHABOD Barbara Goolden 
In the Same Boat—Kitty Barnes 
In This Thy Day — Michael 
McLaverty , 
Island of Captain Sparrow, 
(Penguin) S. Fowler Wright 
It May Never Happen — V. 
Pritchett 
IM Comes Home—Frank Tilsley 
. Joseph the Provider — Thomas 
Mann ‘ 
Journey A—P. H 
Newby 
| ADY Addle at 
Dunn 
Leaning Tower, 
Anne Porter 
Little Allies—Countess H. 
Muhlen 
Little Reuben and the Mermaids— 
R. Strachey 
London Belongs to "Me—Norman 
Collins 
Lost Government, 
\l AD in Pursuit—Robert Westerby 
A Man Overboard !—Konstantin 
Stanvukovich. Translated by Alan 
Moray Williams 
Many Moons—James Thurber 
Mary Plain’s Big Adventure — 
Gwynedd Rae , 
Mine Own Executioner — 


The 


to the Interior, 


Home — Mary 
2 

rhe Katherine 
+ 


zur 


The—Jiri Weiss 


a 


Balchin 
Magic Bedknob, 
Mirage—P. P 

Toillemache ‘ 
Most Secret—Neville Shute 2 
The—Ellery ‘ 


The—Mary Norton 
Muir and E. D. H. 


Murderer is a Fox, 
Queen 
My Bird Sings—Oriel Malet 
TINE Days Murder — 
yt MacKinnon ‘ 
No Easy Victories—S. Golubov 
Now With the Morning Star— 
Thomas Kernan 
‘ NCE in Every 
Hanlin 
On the Forward Fringe—Alexander 
Beck _ 


JEACE With Honour 
W alker-Smith 
Penny for the Guy, A—¢ lare Collas 
Peony—Keith West 
Presidential Agent—Upton Sinclair 
Problems of Lieutenant Knap, The— 
Jiri Mucha, translated by E. Osers 
) EADINESS is All—G. P. Griggs 
\ Red Rain—Lslie Kark 5 
Rising of the Moon, The—Glady 
Mitchell 
Al ETY 
Hughe 
Saplings—Noel Streatfeild . 
Shadow ‘Throwers, The —Bodo Uhse, 
translated by C. Hutton 
Six of Them—Alfred Neumann, 
translated by Anatol Murad 
Smiley— Moore Raymond .. 
Scme Trees Stand—B. Dew Roberts 
Story of Stanley Brent, The— 
Elizabeth Berridge . 
‘ALES from Gogol—Translated 
by Ro a P« r no 
Tales of a Devon 
Williamson 
hat Hideous Strength—C. S. Lewis 
here’s a Reason tor Everything— 
E. R. Punshon 
rhrough the a Gibbs 
rhursday fternoons — Monica 
Dickens 
Time Enough I ‘ater—Kylie Tennant 
Time to Change Hats — Margot 
Bennett . ’ 
fogether and Alone—Christopher 
Whitfield 
To the Boating—Inez Holden 
Travellers—L. A. G. Strong 
Trouble at Lneeeeenaiinmaaan 
Saville : ‘ 
TNCLE Sam's 
Scott Hughes 


Allan 


Lifetime —Tom 


—Derek 


Catch, The-—-G 


Wm te 
OW) 
NAW 


2 


x 


va eee 
Village—Henry 


t 


>4 
ao 


Schoone enti 


INDEX 


"AGABOND Hope — Margarct 
Brash . 
Valley of the Sky—Hobart Douglas 


Skidmore 

\ *"ATER-BUFFALO 
The—Pearl Buck ; 

We Always Come Back—James Allen 
When All is Done—Alison Uttley 
Winds of Fear, The—Hodding Carter 
Within the Tides—Joseph Conrad 
Wonders of Animal Life — Erna 

Pinner ; 
World’s Beginning—Robert Ardrey 


_—_ *Un—Herbert Best 


Children, 


COUNTRY LIFE 


AGRICULTURE: English tradition, 314— 
Anemones and plums, 438—Anopheles 
mosquito, 438—A. Gurgedyke, 114— 
Applies, 154, 362, 438, 464—Artichokes, 14 
—Ash tree, the, 290, 485—Aubretias, 14, 
114, 198 — Ayrshire, tuberculosis-free 
cattle, 338 

NooK,”” 438—Bees, 246, 274 
38—Belgium, primitive 
362—Birds : 
Damage 


* BAGGING 
—Beetle-eaters, 
implements, 114—Berries, 
Numerous nightingales, 14; 
by oil, 38; rare corncrake, 130; Delayed 
hatching, 154; Rare birds, 154; Devon 
bird-watching and Preservation Society, 
154; Plover’s crest, the, 154; Birds 
and apples, 154; Odd nests, 57, 
182, 222; Birds and wires, 198; Star- 
lings as mimics, 338; Nepalese Minah, 
338; Birds and wind, 411; Pigeons 
nesting in November, 438; Northern 
Weather and population, 464 Inter- 
national Committee for Preservation, 
464 ; Woodpecker versus oak, 516, 
570; Cock builders, 570—Birds men- 
tioned: Amberst, 543; Avocet, 154; 
Blackbird, 154, 222; Buzzard, 154; 
Continental song thrush, 154; Crane; 
154; Cuckoo, 38; Dark-breasted barn 
owl, 154; Duck, 464; French partridge, 
86, 154; Fuimar petrel, 154; Goldfinch, 
246; Goose, 464; Grouse, 543; Haw- 
finch, 86, 246; Hen, 86; Hepatic 
cuckoo, 154; Hobby, 154; Jackdaw, 86 ; 
Kite, 154, 485; Landrail, 130; Lark, 
485 ; Martin, 464; Merlin, 154; 
Nightingale, 14; Partridge, 198; Parrot, 
14; Pheasant, 543; Pigeon, 438; Pipit, 
38; Plover, 154, 464; Raven, 154; 
Reeve, 543: Robin, 57, 222; Rook, 411; 
Ruddy shelduck, 154; Skua, 154; 
Slender-billed nutcracker, 154; Snow- 
bunting, 154; Spanish owl, 38; Spoon- 
bill, 154; Swallow, 464; Tit, 154, 222; 
Wren, 182 ; Woodpecker, 516, 570— 
Blackcurrants, 38 — Bracken, 38 — 
Brambles, 222—Books mentioned Sir 
John Russell’s Agriculture To-day and To- 
morrow, 314; Gardening lustrate d, 
Gertrude Jekyll, 516; Problems of 
Countryside, by C. S. Orwin, 362 
New Naturalist Series, 464—Buddleia, 
self-sown, 386, 154—Budget, country 
comment, 411; Bulmer, Fred, 138— 
Burberry, 85; Butterflies, 154, 290 ; 314, 
386—Butters, the Rev. F. ¢ 154 

CALLESTENION Coccineum, 182—Cana- 
dian poplar, 246—Ceratostigma, 411— 
Cher, the, and duckweed, 154—Christmas 
weather, 622—Cider, 438—C parative 
nutriment, 14—Compost, surface method, 
130—Corn, 622—Cornflowers in Belgium, 
114—Cotoneaster, 246, 314—Cumber- 
land, a National Forest Park, 314—Custard 
marrow, 274—Cydonia Japonica, 222, 362. 
570 
595—Danger of 


DAMAGE by sheep, 
D’Arcy Spice, 362, 
5 622— Deer, 


lime to orchards, 595 
464—December flowers, 570, 
595—Derris from a Chinese plant, 438— 
Destruction of food, 274—Dicetetic botany, 
595—Disease-resisting potatoes, 338— 
Dog and Parrot, 14—Durham, Dr., of 
King’s College, 438, 570. 

EGGS, 86—English and Scottish weather, 
570 
290— Field, 
Compost, 130—Fish 
86—in India, 314; 
182—Frensham Pond, 
314—Fruits, 
edible, 


FARMS, Individuality of, 
The, Article on 
and mosquitoes, 
Fresh water fish, 
543—Frogs in under-earth, 
new and decadent, 395—Fungi, 
274, 338, 386, 485 


GAME preservation, 543——-Geese as 
grain-feeders, 485—Gelignite for soil, 485 
— Germany, primitive implements, 114— 
Grasshoppers, 386—Guelderberries, 314 
—Government training for farmers, 516. 


198—Harvest, 1945, 57, 114, 
386, 411—Healing herbs, 
411—Hedge plants. 386 


HARES, 
198, 222, 274, 
198—Hedgchog, 


—Hellebore, 516—Henbane, 114—Herb- 
drying, 290—Holland, 543 — Honey- 
flowers, 130, 274—Hornbeam, 246— 
Hornets, 14, 246, 314—Hyssop, 290 


IRIS reticulata, 114 
JEKYLL, Miss Gertrude, 516 


LATE flowers, 411—Late pruning 
advised, 438—Laxton’s Superb, 198— 
Lea, the, 154, 543—Lepiota Procera, 274 
—Lonicera Nitida, 386—Lungwort, 438, 
164 


MALARIA and bumper harvests, 86— 
Maternal hunters, 516—Mice as fruit- 
eaters, 86—Michaelmas daisies, 464— 
Misleading census, 222—*“ Mollies *’ and 
walking sticks, 338—Morina Longtfolia, 57 
—Moschata floribunda, 362. 


182—Nettles, useful, 
114—New Zealand 
records, 438, 


parks, 
flowers, 
14—November 


NATIONAL 
362— New 
veronica, 
485, 543 

ONIONS, a good season, 222—Oxford, 
Agricultural Economic School, 222 


PARASOL mushroom, 274—Parker, Eric, 
543—Partridges and harvesters. 198— 
Peach trees from stones, 246—Pilkhem 
Ridge, %314—Pimpernels, 338, 411— 
Pirus Japonica, 222—Plant-breeders’ 
rights, 543—Ploughing the stubble, 198 
—Plumbaginoides, 411—Plum tree, 438 
—Poisonous pyrethrum, the, 198— 
Potatoes, 38, 222, 362, 386—Pratt, Anne, 
57—Preserved marrows, 22—Pruning 
and pinching, 198—Pumpkin, 274— 
Pyracanthus, 314. 


RABBITS, 198, 246, 362—Raspberries, 14 
—Rats, 198, 516—Red squirrels, 411— 
Ritidophyllum, 314—Rock Gardens, 14— 
Rose-bay, 57, 154—Rose-beds, 485, 622 
—Rural colleges, 130—Russian methods, 


222 

ST. JOHN’S-WORT, 114—Sage, 290— 
Seeds, 38, 182—Shellholes and fish, 86, 
314—-Spanish broom, 464—-Spanish owl’s 
diet, 38—Spartium Junceum, 114— 
Speedwell, 14—Squirrel pest, the, 246, 
274, 464, 622—Staines Reservoir, 182— 
Steel-toothed traps, 622—Stransvesia, 622 
—Sub-soil treatment, 438—Sugar beet, 
386—Sulphurea, 14. 


114—Thistles, 246—Tin- 
, 290, 314, 485. 


TAMARISK, 
traps, 411—Trees, 114, 246 


Tree-onion, 57—Marrow, 

14, 485; Bean, 485; 
January King, 543 ; Summer cabbage, 543 
—Vegetable plots valued by measure- 
ments, 595—Vegetable seeds, early choice 
advised, 695—Viburnum, 314—Village 
life, 362—Viola Gracilis, 485—Vitellina 
pendula, 246. 


VEGETABLES : 
411; Tomato, 


early-fruiting, 395—Wasps, 
338—Watercress on concrete, 
314—Weather forecasts, 516, 570— 
White violet as weed, 14—Wildlings in 
gardens, 182, 338—Wilsonae barbery, 362 
—Winter iris, 516—Women’s Institutes, 
595—Wright, Dr., of Braunton, 154 


WALNUT, 
154, 246, 


ZEPHYRINE Drouhin, 198 


& SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


28, 52, 76, 100, 121, 144, 168, 188, 
32 236, ” 260, 280, 304, 328, 352, 376, 
uu, 424, 452, 480, 504, 532, 560, 584, 
612. 


CINEMA 


iffairs df Susan, The, 59; Along Came 
Jones, 408; Battle for Beauty, 487; 
Batile of the Marianas, The, 735 ; Bell for 
Adano, A, 195; Berlin, 287; Birth of a 
Nation, The, 539; Blood and Sand, 460 ; 
Brief Encounter, 512 ; Broken Dykes, 127 ; 
Burma Victory, 408; Caesar and Cleo- 
patra, 591; Captain Eddie, 266; Chants 
Populaires, 266; Conflict, 311; Days of 
Hope, 512; Dead of Night, 243; Diary 
for Timothy, 512; Dillinger, 219 ; Dough- 
Girls, The, 59; Duffy’s Tavern, 206; 
Food—Secret of the Peace, 219; Girl 
No. 217, 487; God is My Co-Pilot, 460 ; 
House on 92nd Street, The, 359; I Know 
Where I’m Going, 487 ; I Live in Grosvenor 
Square, 83; Til be Your Sweetheart, 
35; Indiscretion, 383; Intolerance, 591 ; 
Johnny Angel, 408; Johnny Frenchman, 
174; Journey Together, 359; La Grande 
Illusion, 106; Last Gangster. The, 35; 


A 

Lermontov, 11; Life on tie Western 
Marshes, 266; Lost Week-End, The, 335 ; 

Love Letters, 435; Man Called Sullivan, 
A. 35; Marie-Louise, 266; Mr. Skeffing- 
ton, 151; National Veivet, 106; News 
Reels from the Pacific, 59; Nob Hili, 
151; Nous les Gosses, 619; low— The 
Peace, 83; Objective Burma, 287; One 
Against Seven, 243; Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes, 487 ; Painted Boats, 311; 

Palestine Problem, 460 ; Perfect Strangers, 
219; Piéges, 106; Pink String and 
Sealing Wax, 539: Post-War Career 
Films, 287; Proud City, 460; Rake’s 
Progress, The, 567; Rhapsody in Blue, 
435; Road to Utopia, The, 383; Rodin, 
11; Scenes from Shakespeare, 35; 
Seventh Veil, The, 383; Skeffington, Mr., 
151; Southerner, The, 219; State Fair, 
359; Story of Gl. Foe, The, 311; 

Strange Affair of Uncle Harry, The, 243; 

They Met in Moscow, 11; To-day and 
To-morrow, 619; To the "Shores of Iwe 
Yima, 219; True Glory, The, 127; 
Volga-Volga, 106; Week-End at the 

‘aldorf, 127; Wonder Man, 539 


THEATRE 


tladdin, at the Cambridge, 619 ; Ballets 
Jooss, at the Winter Garden, 83; Bell for 
idano, A, at the Phoenix, 287; Big Boy, 
at the Saville, 266; Circle of Ch. lk, The, 
at the Arts, 151; Comédie FranGaise, at 
the New, 11, 35; Cure for Love, The, 
at the Westminster, 59; Duet for Two 
Hands, at the Lyric, 11; Exiles, at the 
Torch, 266; Fine Feathers, at the Prince 
of Wales, 359; First Gentleman, The, at 
the New, 83; Gettine Married, at the 
Arts, 243; Hamlet, at the Arts, 359; 
King Henry IV (Part 1). at the New, 311 ; 
King Henry IV (Part 11), at the New, 355; 
International Ballet, at His Majesty’s, 287 ; 
King Oedipus and The Critic, at the New, 
383 ; Kiss and Tell, at the Phoenix, 127 ; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, at the Haymarket, 
195; Me and My Girl, at the Victoria 
Palace, 127; Merrie England, at the 
Princes, 243; New Morality, The, at the 
Embassy, 11 ; No Room at the Inn, at the 
Embassy, 59 ; Old Man of the Mountains, 
The, at the Mercury, 266; Peter Pan, at 
the Scala, 619; Rit als, The, at the 
Criterion, 311 ; Rosmersholm, at the Torch 
Theatre, 219 ; Sadler’s Wells Bailet, at the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 83, 174; School 
for Scandal, The, at the Arts, 287 ; 
Shadow Factory, The, at the Mercury, 
619; Sigh No More, at the Piccadilly, 
195; Thunderbolt, The, 266; Young 
Mrs. Barrington, at the Winter Garden, 
243 


MUSIC 


Bartok’s Violin Concerto, 539; B.B.C. 
Symphony and Albert Hall concerts, 
487; Menuhin and Casals at the Albert 
Hall, 11; Covent Garden and Sadler’s 
Wells, 435; Hopkins, Antony, 567; 

Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, The, 460 ; 

Philharmonia Concert Society, 408; 

Promenade Concerts, The, 83, 151; 

Purcell and Britten, Wigmore Hail, 512: 
Sadler’s Wells Opera, 59; Gramophone 
Notes, 11, $3, 127, 243, 335, 591. 


POETRY 


H. E., Poem 1940-1945, 241; 
Church, Richard, Waiting for News, 33; 
Dolmatovsky, Evgeny (trans. V. de S. 
Pink Volga and Don, 591; Dickinson. 
Patric, Lake and Sun, 383 ; Lewis, C. S., 
Under Sentence, 219, On the Atomic Bomd, 
619; Lord, a. Dream in a Garden, 
589; Lyon, Lilian Bowes, After the 
Gleaners > 285 ; Martin, Eva, Tidal Power, 
151; Monnickendam, Judyth, The Blind 
Girl, 127, And the Road Leads Gently, 
Gently . . ., 287; Rook, Alan, The Ship, 
406 ; Shannon, Sheila, J Th: nephet I Heard 
a Bird, 266 ; Strachan, W. J., Sea Piece, 
510; Thornely, ' The Atom, 
Turner, W. J., ) ew World, 

By the Waters » 174, The Magnolic 
Tree, 460; Vassie, E. A., Reverte, 33 


Bates, 


ART 


35, 59, 106, 174, 3il, 
2, 539, 567 


Exhibitions, 335, 


408, 435, 487, 51 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
22, 46, 70, 94, 138, 162, 206, 230, 254, 
298, 346, 370, 394, 422, 446, 474, 498, 
526, 554, 578, 606, 630 
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